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MOTHERHOOD 


ther, the babies of England die at an ever-increasing rate. The articles and 
mined effort to save them are illustreted from the photograph, shown above, 
Victoria Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace, London. (See page 177.) 


As the war goes on from one year to ano 
pamphlets which form a part of the deter 
ot the motherhood group from the Queen 
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“SORTING STRAYS 


WITH cold red knuckles, a eye army of 


‘homeless men knocked at the hospitable 
doors of the Municipal Lodging House in New 
York city last winter. From his experience of 
their need, William Alberti Whiting, the acting 
superintendent, has drafted a plan which he 
calls*a Dead Letter Office for Misdirected Men, 


a feature of 


The Survey Next Week 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


ten 
‘since the ten which he treated in March. 


WeES Tee RON] OF E-Gae 
2559 Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON died 

harness last Sunday at Tuskegee. H 
had worked until the very end, a mort 
affliction not being disclosed until a fe 
days before his death. 


"THE Morris Plan Company of New Yor 
is defending itself against an action fo 
a permanent injunction sought on _ the 
ground that Mr. Morris “wrongly and un 
lawfully appropriated” the idea from ite 
inventor, The result may be of prime i 
portance to all the companies organiz 
on this particular plan to make loans 
people of small means. Page 177. 


AMES LYNCH has got what he asked! 
for. When, twenty months ago, 
group of people interested in the admini 
tration of the New York labor law pro 
tested against his unskilled appointments 
in the Labor Department, he demanded that 
they judge him only on results. Twelve? 
young working people burned to death are 
among those results. Page 191. q 


NEW YORK is full of factories quill 

as dangerous as the Diamond shop 
which berited twelve working people ta 
death, ‘Dr: Price calls, for fireproof stair=_ 
ways, fire walls and an administration o 
the laws in which efficiency and centralizay 
tion displace politics. Page 181. 


F,NGLISH babies are dying faster thank 

before the war, the birth-rate is falling 
and the potential fathers of the next gen 
eration are falling in the trenches. Dr 
Tchaykoysky calls. on the women of the 
nation for a campaign to save the future. 
Pacer: 


MR. BICKNELL gives some reasons for 

Uncle Sam’s having to advertise his) 
debtors in the consular relief funds. Page 
179. i 


HIRTY-TWO counties out of a possi 
ble 52 in New York state have estab-7 
lished tuberculosis hospitafs Five were 
added last election day. Page 180. 


JN the Rocky mountain: and Pacific coasti_ 

states, winter’s unemployment lingered — 
all through spring and had not been over-— 
come at midsummer. Page 179. 


THE world. do move toward making an 
end of international anarchy and sub- 
stituting international justice, law and= 
world organization. Mr. Nasmyth charts | 
constructive proposals put forward 


All are based on. four fundamental princi- 
ples: a world court, a council of investiga- 
tion and conciliation, an agreement on 
economic and military sanctions and a de-— 
velopment of international law. Page 183. 


WHAT little we know about cancer very © 
clearly set forth by Dr. Hamilton. at 
188. 


season 
fering for those ane serve us in our | 
scramble to buy things. Page 190. : 


as 
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N S.O.S. CALL TO SAVE THE 
A BABIES OF ENGLAND 
“Day By DAY ample testi- 
mony is afforded us of the necessity of 
adopting national means for national 
needs. Assuredly baby-saving on na- 
tional lines is at least as important as 
saving the country at the front and in 
the munition factories; but in times of 
scarcity it is the weakest who suffer 
most unless their plight be kept promi- 
‘nently in the public eye.” 

Thus closes an appeal to the women 
of England by Dr. Barbara Tchaykov- 
sky, of Langham House, Harrow-on-the-: 
Hill, assistant medical officer of the Lon- 
don County Council,, who is the organ- 
izer for the Wealdstone Babies’ House, 
recently opened. Cea 

The appeal declares that the babies 
continue to die at an ever-increasing 
rate. London’s- infant deaths for six 
months of 1914-5 are given as 50,209, 
an increase of 1,180 over the same period 
of the year preceding. This increase is 
said to be due in part to an epidemic of 
measles, “but also to scarcity of doctors 
and nurses for the civil population. The 
latter cause is likely to increase rather 
than lessen in degree, and unless the 
matter is taken in hand at once there is 
worse in store for the babies.” 

In normal times, Dr. Tchaykovsky 
points out, England has an “annual toll 
of nearly 100,000 babies dead under one 
year of age, and another 100,000 dead 
under 15 years of age, as well as a pre- 
natal loss of 120,000 unborn babies.” 
New factors are the great loss of poten- 
tial fathers at the front and “the con- 
tinued decline in the birth-rate revealed 
by the quarterly returns of the regis- 
trar general.” 

On the very eve of war—July 30, 
1914—the Local Government Board is- 
sued a circular pointing the need for 
maternity and infant clinics and an- 
nouncing a government grant of 50 per 
cent of the cost of such clinics when 
approved by the board. Dr. Tchaykov- 
sky calls upon the women to establish a 
national baby-saving crusade to take ad- 
vantage of this and of every possible 
saving factor. She estimates the cost 
of supervision of each baby and mother 
at 10 shillings a year on a basis of two 
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health visitors for each 1,000 births in a 


district. Applied to the whole country 
with its 800,000 births a year, this means 
an annual expenditure of something less 


than £500,000. 


There are now about 500 such centers, 
caring for some 50,000 babies. The need 
is to increase them at least tenfold. 

In her appeal Dr. Tchaykovsky points 
out that the whole field of child welfare 
is particularly woman’s field, as indeed 
is that of preventive medicine. And 
for an apt illustration of her conten- 
tion that woman’s view can range into 
the future she goes to the women of 
Germany who have sent out a leaflet ex- 
horting their soldiers to be chaste: 


“Keep yourselves from _ prostitution. 
The power and welfare of our Father- 
land depend on the health and strength 
of the coming generation whose fathers 
you are.” And in a petition to the min- 
ister of war, they ask: “Forbid sol- 
diers to indulge in extra-martial inter- 
course during the war. Filled 
with anxiety for our brave army and not 
less so for the health and moral strength 
of our people as a whole, we German 
women entreat that the protection we 
propose against venereal disease be es- 
tablished.” 


= 
Preparedness 


CapTAIN JINKS OF THE 

Horse MArInes 

[™ Captain Jingo, U. S. A., 

I feed my crew on “pork” and 

bray, 

And I whoop it up, “Prepare and 
pay 

For a great American army.” 


Tune: 


Pll teach the youngsters how to 
shoot, 

The kids to toot, the girls salute, 

Ill scare the people till they root 

For a great American army. 

Till work the powder 
night, 

I'll hitch their profits to a kite, 


mills all 


And pretty soon Ill. order: 
“Fight,” 
With my great American army. 
LN Nee 
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THE MORRIS PLAN 


A PERMANENT injunction against 
the Morris Plan Company of New York, 
one of a number of “Morris plan” com- 
panies operating in various cities in the 
United States and claiming to make 
loans on character to wage-earners, is 
being sought by the Universal Savings 
Corporation, of Norfolk, Va. 

The suit is brought on the ground 
that David Stein, president of the Uni- 
versal Savings Corporation, is the ‘real 
author of the so-called “Morris plan of 
industrial banking,” and that Arthur J. 
Morris, once Mr. Stein’s attorney and 
business associate, “wrongly and unlaw- 
fully appropriated” the plan to his. own 
use. 

The case is of vital interest to finan- 
ciers throughout the country who are 
being urged to capitalize local “Morris 
plan” companies, and to persons of small 
income who have put their savings: into 
the “investment : certificates” .of these 
concerns, or are being encouraged -to do 
so. If. the injunction is granted, its 
ultimate effect, say the attorneys for the 
complainant company, will be to put out 
of business not only all the individual 
“Morris plan” companies but also the In; 
dustrial Finance Corporation, chartered 
last year by leading financiers of thir- 
teen states to promote companies under 
this plan. Moreover, the Universal Sav- 
ings Corporation asks for an accounting 
of all profits by the defendant company. 

The trial of the case has just been 
completed in the federal court for the 
southern district of New York and de- 
cision is now. awaited. #8 

National attention was first directed 
to the so-called “Morris plan” when it 
was announced early in 1914 that $6,- 
000,000. had gone into the forming of a 
corporation that would promote com- 
panies to make loans to workingmen “on 
character,” and that these companies 
would end forever the régime of the 
loan shark. This was the Industrial 
Finance Corporation, which included 
among its directors Vincent Astor, Oscar 
Straus, Nicholas Murray Butler, the late 
E. R. L. Gould and_ others, of New. 
York; Julius Rosenwald, of Chicago; A. 
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AN ITINERANT COUNTY JAIL 


AR orders for its powder mill jumped the working population of Pennsgrove, 
Salem county, N. J., from 200 to 9,000. With the powder hands came all sorts of 


men who prey on the workers. 


portable building, shown above, was added to the county institutions. 


The county jail was outgrown in a jiffy and a 


It follows 


the prisoners about as they work on the roads, furnishing eating quarters and 


bunk house. 


L. Shapleigh and George D. Markham, 
of St. Louis; and financiers of note in 
other cities. 

This corporation took over all the as- 


sets of the Fidelity Corporation of 
America, which had already started 
fourteen “‘Morris plan” companies. 


Arthur J. Morris, of Norfolk, Va., who 
was represented as the author of the 
plan of operation used by these com- 
panies and who was president of the Fi- 
delity Corporation of America, was 
made president of the new corporation. 


HE “Morris plan,” it was announced, 
was an adaptation of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch co-operative banks which had 
proved such a boon to the peasant farm- 
ers and wage-earners of Germany. The 
companies operating under it, it was said, 
while sound from a business standpoint, 
were semi-philanthropic, in that they 
would make small loans on evidence of 
character only, and would encourage 
thrift among persons of little income 
by receiving monthly savings as deposits. 
Critics of the plan at once questioned 
its workability, doubting especially its 
philanthropic nature. This view was 
soon reflected from the inside, for six 
months after the formation of the In- 
dustrial Finance Corporation E. R. L. 
Gould withdrew from the board of direc- 
tors, taking with him Messrs. Astor, 
Rosenwald, Butler, Straus and others 
who, it was understood, had been in- 
fluenced by him to join. In a public 
statement Mr. Gould said he feared the 
enterprise would be run purely as a 
business venture. 


In the reorganization Clark Williams, 
former New York state controller and 
state superintendent of banks, became 
president and Mr. Morris one of the 
vice-presidents. Mr. Williams at this 
time made it a matter of virtue that the 
corporation would be run frankly as a 
business enterprise. Individual com- 
panies operating under the ‘Morris 
plan” have not ceased, however, to con- 
tend that they offered effective and de- 
sirable competition to loan sharks, an- 


other claim that is denied by critics. 

In the suit now brought against The 
Morris Plan Company of New York, it 
is alleged that the so-called “Morris 
plan” was in reality originated by Mr. 
Stein as early as 1898. The first com- 
pany to use it, says Mr. Stein, was the 
Merchants-Mechanics Savings Associa- 
tion, formed in Newport News, Va., in 
1901, of which he was elected president. 

In 1904 Mr. Stein undertook to form 
a similar enterprise in Norfolk, Va., and 
was referred to Mr. Morris, then a young 
attorney in that city, as one who might 
be of assistance to him in the under- 
taking. Nothing came of the Norfolk 
venture, though it was not until the fall 
of 1909 that Mr. Morris definitely in- 
formed Mr. Stein, according to the lat- 
ter, that the effort to establish a com- 
pany there was useless. 

Four or five months later—so runs Mr. 
Stein’s story—Mr. Morris organized, in 
Norfolk, with a number of the very busi- 
ness men who had been approached in 
the previous efforts to start a company, 
the Fidelity Savings and Trust Company, 
Inc., for the purpose of doing business 
on the “Stein financial system.” Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Stein alleges, visited the 
offices of the Merchants-Mechanics Sav- 
ings Association of Newport News and 
copied the form of note, system of ac- 
count and plan of operation invented 
by Mr. Stein. In the course of the 
present trial experts testified that the 
constitutions and by-laws of Mr. Stein’s 
company in Newport News and Mr. 
Morris’s company in Norfolk are sub- 
stantially identical in all essentials. 

Immediately after the formation of 
the Norfolk company Mr. Stein says 
that he demanded of Mr. Morris that 
the latter live up to his contract and see 
that Mr. Stein’s rights were protected. 
This, it is alleged, Mr. Morris has reso- 
lutely refused to do. Meanwhile on 
August 14, 1914, Mr. Stein sold his 
“financial system” to the Universal Sav- 
ings Corporation, of which he is presi- 
dent and which now brings suit. 

The answer of Mr. Morris and of the 


Morris Plan Company of New York is 
that Mr. Stein never held property, and 
until a few months prior to August 14, 
1914, never claimed to hold property, in 
any plan of industrial banking similar to 
theirs. They declare that the Mer- 
chants-Mechanics Savings Association 
of Newport News is nothing more nor 
less than a building and loan associa- 
tion of the type that has existed in this 
country since 1840. They deny that Mr. 
Morris acted as attorney for Mr. Stein 
or made a contract with him, insisting 
that any help given Mr. Stein by Mr. 
Morris was merely kindly interest. 
When Mr. Stein filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in 1902, when an as- 
sociation similar to the Merchants- 
Mechanics Savings Association was 
formed in Norfolk in 1905, when Mr. 
Morris and others formed the Fidelity 
Savings and Trust Company, Inc., in 
1910, when a similar company operating 
on the “Morris plan” was formed in 
Atlanta later, when the Fidelity Cor- 
poration of America was formed in 
1912—at none of these times, say the 
defendants, did Mr. Stein make any 
claim to owning the financial device of 
which he now says he is the inventor. 


This claim was made for the first time, 
they allege, in the fall of 1914. Mr. 
Stein then filed suit in Norfolk against 
Mr. Morris, the Fidelity Corporation of 
America, and the Industrial Finance 
Corporation on exactly the same 
grounds, it is declared, that have been 
made the basis of the New York suit. 
The Court of Common Pleas of Virginia 
dismissed the bill August 29 of this year 
on the ground that the financial plan 
of which Mr. Stein claimed to be the 
author was not a thing in which one 
could hold property under the law. An 
appeal was allowed and the case will be 
heard before the state Supreme Court. 


EANWHILE Mr. Stein and his 
associates call attention to the 
fact that the “Morris plan” has been 
copyrighted and that the Industrial 
Finance Corporation charges new com- 
panies a “promotion fee,” apparently be- 
lieving it has a property in the plan. 
Such are the allegations of complain- 
ant and defendant. While decision is 
awaited, the Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion is proceeding with the promotion of 
“Morris plan” companies throughout the 
country. Twenty-six such companies 
are now in operation. Fort Wayne, Ind, 
Utica and Syracuse, N. Y., Kansas City, 
Mo., Columbus, O., Waterbury, Conn., 
Holyoke, Mass., and San Francisco, Cal., 
are among the cities reported in the 
press to be about to take out charters. 
Thousands of small wage-earners in 
these and other cities will presently be 
asked to place their savings with the 
new companies. Most of them will act 
in ignorance of the present suit, for so 
far as THE SuRvEy is aware, this state- 
ment of the issues involved is the first 
that has been published. 


Common Welfare 
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INTER UNBEMPLOYMENT— 
W RUNNING INTO SUMMER 
THE “wave of unemployment” 
now generally mentioned only as an in- 
teresting phase of the history of last 
winter had not subsided in the Rocky 
mountain and Pacific coast states as late 
as midsummer. It was higher in that 
region then than it had been in more 
eastern localities in March. 

This is revealed in a study made in 
twelve cities in June and July by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and just published by the United States 
Department of Labor. Of 49,333 wage- 
earners canvassed, 12.9 per cent were un- 
employed and 20.2 per cent were work- 
ing only part time. The study was made 
by agents of the insurance company, who 
visited 36,537 families holding indus- 
trial policies. Conditions in each city 


studied are shown in the following 
table: Percent- 
Number of Percent- age of 

wage-earn-ageof part 

ersin unem- time 
families ployed workers 
Battey «Monty eho... i. 4,229 7.0 1227 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 7,227 11.4 24.1 
Oakland. (Cali wee he 4,256 12.0 26.9 
Ogden, (WOtalis sc... « 887 4.5 14.3 
Portland, ‘Ore........ 2,347 20.0 17.3 
Sacramento, Cal....<. 1,856 92 23.7 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 1,664 10.4 Te arf 
San Diego, Cal....... 1,828 16.7 29.2 
San Francisco, Cal.... ¢ 15.6 25.4 
Seattle, W. 12.7 14.8 
Spokane, 16.7 20.4 
Tacoma, 17.9 20.6 
ROGAN: peeves cisternae 49,333 12:9 20.2 


A similar study of fifteen eastern and 
middle western cities, the details of 
which were given in Tur Survey for 
June 5, showed that in March, 11.5 per 
cent of the wage-earners studied were 
unemployed and 16.6 were employed 
part time. 


REGON’S ADVERTISING QUACK 
LAW UPHELD 


THE VALIDITY of the law for- 
bidding the advestisement of sex medi- 
cines, passed in 1913 by the Oregon 
Legislature, has just been upheld by the 
state Supreme Court. The facts are 
given briefly in the Bulletin of the 
Oregon Social Hygiene Society. 

On May 14, 1914, an indictment was 
filed against E. A. Hollinshead and I. R. 
Stearns, charging a violation of the stat- 
ute by an advertisement posted in the 
drugstore of “our one exclusive agent’ 
in Portland. 

The advertisement announced in some 
detail a “new discovery for men. : 
only quick, safe remedy,’ with the 
customary “guarantee” of cure or money 
back. The defendant was convicted and 
fined $100 in the Circuit Court. His 
appeal was referred to the Supreme 
Court which now sustains the convic- 
tion. 

In the opinion Justice Henry L. Ben- 
son wrote: 


“Bor many years it has been recog- 
nized by publicists and legislators that 
some drastic action is necessary to check 
certain social evils and to protect youth- 


WINGS 


N announcement which gives a 

striking impression of the free- 
dom and sweep of the wild birds 
which it introduces to the neighbors 
of the Henry Street Settlement, New 
York. 


ful and inexperienced humanity not only 
from easy access to vicious and immoral 
practices but also from the schemes of 
designing men, who for the sake of finan- 
cial profit, would prey upon the calami- 
ties of the unfortunate who have sowed 
the wind and reaped the whirlwind. 
Further than this, it has been thought 
that the act of spreading broadcast, by 
means of advertising, the idea that cer- 
tain venereal diseases are easily and 
cheaply cured, is against public policy 
in that it has a decided tendency to 
minimize unduly the disastrous conse- 
quences of indulging in dissolute action. 

“These views were evidently the mov- 
ing principle of our legislators in the 
passage of the act under discussion. The 
purpose of the act is clearly in the inter- 
est of the public morals. It is not class 
legislation for it applies to all who may 
be engaged in a like business.” 


ELINQUENTS OF THE WAR RE- 
LIEF FUND 


Tue Treasury Department has 
published the names and addresses of 
some 2,000 persons who have failed so 
far to refund money advanced to them 
by the United States government at the 
outbreak of war to enable them to re- 
turn from Europe. Other lists, it is an- 
nounced, will follow. 

The sums received by these persons 
were from the $2,750,000 sent by Con- 
gress to relieve the necessity of Ameri- 
cans stranded abroad. In the case of 
each of those whose names are pub- 
lished, says the Treasury Department, 
efforts have been made to find the per- 
son either by visit or by mail. Appar- 
ently many borrowers gave fictitious 
names and false addresses. 

Newspapers have been quick to see in 


the published lists evidence of gross 
carelessness in the original handling of 
the fund. Tur Survey asked Ernest 
P. Bicknell, national director of the 
American Red Cross, who was a mem- 
ber of the national commission sent to 
Europe by the government to arrange 
for the distribution of the congressional 
appropriation, for a statement in regard 
to the methods pursued in making loans, 
and is in receipt of the following reply: 


“The difficulties which attended the 
administration, of the fund were innum- 
erable. It became evident very early in 
the work that a great many persons who 
were quite obviously American citizens 
were unable to give such evidence of 
their identity and reliability as would 
fully meet the requirements of any rigid- 
ly conducted financial institution. It 
then became a question of whether to al- 
low these people to remain stranded and 
penniless in Europe or to take a chance 
and send them home. 

“According to the terms of the con- 
gressional appropriation, the money was 
not to be given to people but was to be 
loaned, and they were required to give 
some sort of pledge for its return. 
There were many cases in which it seem- 
ed to the people administering the fund 
quite improbable that the recipients of 
the money would be able to repay; in- 
stances in which it would have seemed 
better to present the money outright, in 
view of such facts as were available. 

“Under the rules, however, it was 
necessary to require these people to give 
a note and to give the name of some per- 
son in the United States against whom 
a draft might be drawn by the United 
States treasury. Some of the applicants 
were at a great loss what to do, under 
the circumstances, saying they had no 
relatives or friends whom they could 
give as security and against whom they 
would be willing to have a draft drawn. 
It was inevitable that a very consider- 
able number of persons would fail of 
payment. 

“The chief means of identification was 
from passports, which indeed formed the 
one substantial basis of identification. 
Probably two-thirds of the people who 
applied for help had been traveling in 
Europe without these documents and had 
hastily secured emergency passports 
from the nearest legation or embassy. 
These were granted under high pres- 
sure, while long lines of panic-stricken 
people awaited their turn, and it is al- 
together likely that some mistakes were 
made under such conditions. 


“The headquarters which were estab- 
lished for the distribution of the money 
were also centers of crowds of waiting 
and impatient people. About the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Berlin, for example, 
where payments were being made, the 
street was blocked day after day by 
hundreds of Americans clamoring for 
assistance, many of them being entire- 
ly without money and in most embar- 
rassing circumstances. In at least one 
instance the crowd in front of the em- 
bassy became so clamorous and un- 
usually impatient that it became neces- 
sary to threaten police interference in 
order to restore order. Conditions 
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“OH, LORD, 


WE THANK THEE” 


ewiay Somer 


Thomson in N. Y. Sun 


more or less similar prevailed in many 
other cities. Under such conditions, 
when a person came in to the army off- 
cers in charge of the distribution, often 
weeping and usually overwrought, it was 
a matter of the greatest difficulty to stick 
tenaciously to all the rules laid down 
for the guidance of those charged with 
responsibility. 

“The ideal method would have been 
to sit down quietly and talk over with 
each applicant quite fully, the story of 
his troubles and his needs; discuss with 
him his situation at home, his own re- 
sources and the resources of his friends, 
his business connections, the character 
of his employment, etc. It was, how- 
ever, totally impossible to go-into each 
applicant’s personal affairs with this 
thoroughness because of the tremendous 
pressure and the great delay which would 
have resulted while hundreds and thou- 
sands of persons were in extreme dis- 
tress and anxiety, many of them actually 
suffering for the commonest necessaries 
of life. 

“T would not defend actual careless- 
ness or indifference, but it is only fair 
that criticism should be tempered by the 
very unusual and difficult circumstances 
under which the work in Europe was 
carried on.” 


R. TAFT IN COMMAND OF 
M THE RED CROSS 
Ex-Presipent William How- 
ard Taft has accepted the chairmanship 
of the central committee of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, a position that 
has been held for years by Major-Gen- 
eral George W. Davis, U. S. A. Gen- 
eral Davis retired some months ago and 
General C. A. Devol has been acting 
chairman. 

The central committee is the govern- 
ing body of the Red Cross. It appoints 
the executive committee and its chair- 
man is the presiding officer of that com- 
mittee. He is also the executive man- 
ager and business head of the Red Cross. 
Mr. Taft showed a pronounced interest 
in the activities of the Red Cross while 
President of the United States, and -his 
acceptance of the chairmanship is re- 
garded as an important step in the 
development of the organization, par- 
ticularly at this time when its work is 
exceptionally heavy. 

Recent newspaper statements as to 
plans for a reorganization of the Red 
Cross are said by prominent officials of 
the Red Cross to be incorrect. 
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I \IVE NEW COUNTY HOSPITALS © 


FOR TUBERCULOSIS 


ONE CHEERING outcome of the 
New York elections was the adoption by 
decisive majorities of the proposal for 


county tuberculosis hospitals in all of the © 


five counties where it was at issue— 
Niagara, Rockland, Steuben, Jefferson 
and Herkimer. 

The form of the question submitted 
and the wording of the law under which 
it was done made the vote no mere pious 
wish for hospital provision but a hearty 
approval of the appropriation of a speci- 
fied sum and a mandate to the county 
authorities to proceed forthwith to 
select a site and erect buildings. 

The campaign to secure the hospitals 
took shape round the slogan, “Will you 
vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to save lives?” It was 
organized by the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation whose field workers were re- 
inforced by four district sanitary super- 
visors of the state Department of 
Health and local agents of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. Dis- 
play advertisements, posters, folders, ser- 
mons, speeches and personal solicitation 
by paid and volunteer workers were used 
and endorsements secured from all sorts 
of organizations and from prominent in- 
dividuals, including Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing, whose home is in Jef- 
ferson county. 

The local campaign committees will 
continue in existence in order to pro- 
mote the selection of desirable locations 
and to expedite the construction of the 
hospitals. Most of the campaign funds 
were raised locally by these committees. 

The appropriations voted are $25,000 
each in Jefferson and Herkimer, $30,- 
000 in Steuben, $50,000 in Rockland and 
$100,000 in Niagara. 

These five new hospitals, with a sixth 
since added by a bequest of $150,000 in 
Chautauqua county, bring the total for 
the state up to 32 in operation or pro- 
vided for. 

One of the aims of the tuberculosis 
movement in New York state is to se- 
cure a tuberculosis hospital for each 
county. Naturally efforts were directed 
first toward the larger counties. There 
are 57 counties outside of Greater New 
York of which five, with a population of 
less than 25,000 each, are regarded as 
having too small a population to require. 
for the present, the establishment of 
hospitals. 

There remain 52 counties in only 2 of 
which were there tuberculosis hospitals 
in 1907 when the state campaign began. 
and those two were connected with alms- 
houses. Today in 19 counties tubercu- 
losis hospitals are in operation and in 13 
other counties hospitals are definitely as- 
sured by affirmative determination either 
of the people themselves at the polls or 
of the boards of supervisors. That is to 
say, 32 out of a possible 52 counties 
have at the present time hospitals avail- 
able or assured. -» 
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N November 6 several hundred 
men and women were working 
on the various floors of the 
five-story brick loft building 

283 North Sixth street, Brooklyn. 

hey were finishing up their work, anx- 

us to be through with their week’s toil 

d doubtless anticipating with pleasure 

eir various recreations for the coming 

ening and Sunday. Suddenly an 
larm was heard by the operatives— 
mething somewhere was wrong. The 
spread. The cry of fire was 

The men and women workers 
nxiously looked about, jumped up—be- 
ame bewildered, panic stricken. They 
an hither and thither. Not being 
rained to orderly exit by fire drills, they 
vere at a loss where to go, by which 
vay to escape. 

Some ran to the front stairway but 
vere driven back because it was filled 
vith smoke and soon became a veritable 
himney through which flames crept and 
yvurst. They ran to the rear stairway but 
he trap door to it was found closed. 
Some desperately tried to open this trap 
door; others went back to the only re- 
maining means of exit—the so-called 
fire-escape, an ordinary inclined outside 
ladder stairway. 

Here they found that the iron of the 
fire-escape was already overheated by 
the flames bursting through the windows 
adjoining the fire-escape. Some, how- 
ever, climbed over the heated grills of 
the fire-escape; others in desperation 
jumped several stories. 

Twelve workers were burned and 
killed. A number were injured more or 
less severely. All suffered from terrible 
shock, the effects of which may not dis- 
appear for years. 

The public is shocked by this latest 
industrial fire catastrophe. The various 
state and city officials started investiga- 
tions. Fhe coroner and district attorney 
sought to fix the responsibility on some 
one or other. The press was mildly im- 
pressed. Representatives of various 
civic and social organizations met, dis- 
cussed, disputed and passed resolutions. 
This, in brief, is the story of the hap- 
penings of the week since the fire. 

Shocking and irretrievable is the loss 
of these twelve breadwinners, but the 
public at large is concerned, not for 
those who are dead and buried, but for 
that larger group, the great working 
population of men and women—a mil- 
lion or more—who are daily climbing 
the stairs of factory buildings to earn 
their living in the fifty or sixty thousand 
shops of the city and state. 

What about these? Is the Williams- 
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burg fire an isolated case? Is this an un- 
avoidable and inevitable occurrence be- 
yond the control of man? Is there dan- 
ger of a similar occurrence? Are similar 
catastrophes in this city possible or prob- 
able? What have we done? What are 
we doing? What are we going to do to 
make the lives and limbs of the working 
men and women reasonably safe? 

As a matter of fact, I know and I can 
prove that the Williamsburg fire is not 
an isolated case any more than were the 
Asch building, Wolf-Newark or Bing- 
hamton fires. I can prove that a similar 
occurrence is not only possible but very 
probable; that hundreds of thousands 
of men and women are daily working in 
peril of their lives; that there are today, 
thousands of buildings in New York city 
which are as bad, if not worse, than the 
Diamond building in Williamsburg; that 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
buildings in the midst of Manhattan 
island in which, if fire occurs, not a 
dozen, but a hundred or perhaps a thou- 


‘sand lives may be imperiled and perhaps 


sacrificed; that this condition is known 
to a great number of interested persons; 
that very little has been done during the 
last five years since the Asch building 
fire, and that nothing is likely to be done 
unless the consciousness of the com- 
munity is at last aroused and more ade- 
quate laws and a more competent admin- 
istration of them is achieved. 

Only three or four weeks ago, expert 
inspectors of the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control made a careful investiga- 
tion of the fire hazards in the 928 build- 
ings in which 2,391 shops of the cloak, 
suit and skirt and the dress and waist 
industries are located on Manhattan is- 
land and in which 75,023 persons in 
these industries have been found at work 
during the middle and latter part of Oc- 
tober. 

In spite of the law compelling owners 
to provide buildings with fire-alarm sys- 
tems, our inspectors found only 51 build- 
ings out of the 928 provided with ex- 
terior fire-alarm systems connecting with 
the Fire Department. Only 39 were 
found having interior alarm systems con- 
necting with the building floors. Only 
209 were found to be provided with auto- 
matic sprinklers and in only 18 was a 
fire-drill said to be conducted through- 
out the building once a month. 

The safety of a many-story building 
depends upon the number and character 
of the exits or stairways. Although 
there were at work in the 928 buildings 
at least 150,000 to 200,000 persons, 747 
out of the 928 buildings had only one 
stairway or one exit. 


Hire '— The Warning from Williamsburg 


DIRECTOR JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL IN CLOAK, SUIT AND SKIRT AND DRESS AND WAIST INDUSTRIES 


In other words, the enormous popula- 
tion in over 80 per cent of the buildings 
occupied by two industries alone in this 
city with an average of seven stories to 
each building, had only one stairway by 
which they could escape in case of fire 
and no escape whatever in case that 
single stairway was cut off by fire or 
smoke. It has been amply proven that 
the additional iron outside fire-escape is 
not an efficient means of escape, is a 
snare and delusion and that it is inade- 
quate in a five-story building, much 
more so in the many ten-, twelve-, and 
sixteen-story buildings in which a single 
stairway has been found by our inspec- 
tors. 

Of the 747 buildings mentioned above, 
in 186 the single stairway was of a 
winder type, a very insecure and dan- 
gerous means of exit. One of these 
stairways was found to be only 18 inches 
wide; 20 only 18 to 24 inches wide; 5 
only 24 to 30 inches wide and 259 only 
30 to 36 inches wide. 

The above figures speak for them- 
selves. Their significance is apparent and 
appalling. These conditions, however, 
are not peculiar to the two industries in- 
dicated. Indeed, they are much better in 
these industries than in others becaus> 
of the activities and endeavors of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control. 

The state and municipal authorities 
know, or ought to know, of these condi- 
tions. Last March their attention “was 
drawn by the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control to a list of 184 buildings of 12 
stories and over on Manhattan island in 
which we had found not less than 45,614 
persons in our two trades alone, work- 
ing during February of 1915. 

A list was sent to these authorities of 
88 buildings of 12 stories and higher in 
which there was a single stairway be- 
sides an ordinary fire-escape and a long 
list of serious structural and other de- 
fects was given in detail to the Fire De- 
partment and to the state Labor Depart- 
ment with the request for immediate a:- 
tion. 

Why has so little been done in the 
matter of protection of the industrial 
population from fire hazards? Whose 
fault is it that such conditions still pre- 
vail? Who is responsible? 

As is usual, there is much confusion in 
fixing the responsibility. A victim is 
sought. A sacrifice is being searched 
for. The public demands a scapegoat. 

The Republicans blame the Demo- 
cratic administration. The Democrats 
blame the Republican legislature. The 
Socialists invoke thunders against the 
capitalistic svstem. The real estate in- 
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terests which so glibly asserted through 


their mouthpiece, Olvany, that the lives 
of workers cannot be endangered in five- 
story buildings, put the blame on “over- 
inspection.” Others of the same eate- 
gory endeavor to fix the responsihility 
on the mayor for vetoing the infamous 
Lockwood-Ellenbogen bill, claiming that 
industrial fire hazards could be elimin- 
ated by dividing the responsibility for 
building and fire protection among the 
politically controlled borough presidents 
and the politically appointed borough su- 
perintendents of buildings. Some blame 
the inadequacy in the laws; others the in- 
competence of their administration. 


Soon after the Asch building fire the 
legislature appointed the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission 
which honestly Sie orc to go to the 
bottom of the trouble and to seek radical 
means for solving the problem of fire 
hazards in industrial loft buildings. The 
monumental work of the commission 
need not be here commended. A number 
of salutary laws, advocated by the com- 
mission, were passed during 1912 and 
1913. The occupancy law was passed, 
limiting the number of occupants on a 
floor to the floor capacity and to the 
exits from the building. Stringent laws 
were enacted as to fire-alarms, automatic 
sprinklers, number and character of 
exits, compulsory fire drills and a num- 
ber of other matters connected with 
building and factory improvements. 

No sooner were these laws passed than 
the builders, real estate owners and vari- 
ous other selfish interests began to com- 
plain of inspection, over-inspection and 
duplication of inspection and sent their 
representatives to a more sympathetic 
legislature demanding protection, not for 
the lives of the workers in the buildings, 
but for the pockets of the builders and 
owners of the factories. They raised 
the usual cry of confiscation and unrea- 
sonable interference with property 
rights. They succeeded in modifying a 
number of the salutary laws passed in 
1912 and 1913, and, worst of all, they 
succeeded in materially intimidating the 
administrators of the law and practically 
stopping the wheels of the enforcing ma- 
chinery of the Labor Department, and 
later, the Industrial Commission. 

What about the administration of the 
laws? The chaos, anarchy and _ ineff- 
ciency in the administrative branches 
which have been shown by the Factory 
Commission have not been femedied by 
the several reorganizations of the Labor 
Department and of the fire prevention 
enforcement machinery in the city. 

Factory inspection goes on haphazard 
as of yore—the eternal cry for more in- 
spectors is heard over and over again. 
An order is issued in January, inspec- 
tions and reinspections are made over a 
dozen times since then, matters are re- 
ferred to the counsel, and in November 
nothing has as yet been done. The com- 
smissioner 


CLOSE THE FIRE TRAPS 


OUR days after the Brooklyn 

factory fire which killed twelve 
working people, mostly young 
girls, a Joint Conference on In- 
dustrial Fire Prevention issued a 
statement declaring that it “serves 
to bring vividly to public atten- 
tion: 


“t. The lack of substantial 


progress in protecting factories. 


since the Triangle fire; 

‘2. The resistance on the part 
of property owners to obeying re- 
quirements of law and duly con- 
stituted authorities and the obvi- 
ous possibility of undue delay in 
complying ; 

“3. The lack of appreciation on 
the part of the public of the neces- 
sity for the virtual reconstruction 
of the older factory buildings in 
this city. 

“The vital problem is: fire pro- 
tection in the older buildings and it 
is imperative that this problem be 
solved from the viewpoint of hu- 
man safety rather than equities of 
owners, urged so insistently by the 
real estate imterests in their past 
obstructive activity. 


“This conference recommends 
and urges, therefore: 


“7. The immediate publication 
by the Labor and Fire Depart- 
ments of the location of buildings 
and the names of owners—or in 
case of corporations the respon- 
sible officers—who are in serious 
Ce) in complying with orders; 

“2. Steps to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of labor organizations in pro- 
moting compliance with fire pro- 
tection requirements and the en- 
couragement of further organiza- 
tions to this end; 

“3. Opposition to attempts, of 
which there are already indica- 
tions, by real estate interests to use 
the grim tragedy as a means fur- 
ther to destroy effective enforce- 
ment by legislation similar to the 
ill- famed Lockwood - Ellenbogen 
bill of last year; 

“4. The more extensive use by 
the Labor Department of its un- 
doubted power to prohibit any oc- 
cupancy in a building where an 
owner gives no real evidence of in- 
tention to comply in reasonably 
brief time with requirements mate- 
rially affecting the safety of work- 
ers; 

“5. Immediate and rigid enforce- 
ment by the Labor Department of 
existing provisions of law as to: 
(a) Fireproof enclosure of interi- 
or means of exit; (b) Limitation 
of number of occupants on any 
floor to the number which may 
safely escape in case of fire. 

“In this connection attention is 
mvited to the horizontal exit as an 
approved means of escape.” 
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“does not recall any attempt to enfor 
the orders, and the law about five-sto: 
buildings is ambiguous.” 
He “does not recall any case 01 no 
compliance with orders being reporte 
to the district attorney.” 
“We have no system of checking 1 uW 
reports of inspectors.” 
“Between September 28, and Novem 
ber 6, the day that the Diamond buildin 
was burned, our counsel did nothing.” 
“T do not know how many of ou 
orders have been complied with.” 
“There is no system of knowing 
whether an inspector has done his duty 
or not.” 
“There is no system of checking up 01 
‘following reports,” ete. 


Nearly two years after the law com 
pelling owners to put in fire-alarm sys 
tems, only 51 such alarms are found ii 
928 buildings, scarcely 100 fire drills 
outside those conducted by the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control, are main 
tained in the city in spite of the law, 
and practically all the laws on the stat- 
ute books and rules and regulations of 
the Industrial Board and commission 
are not enforced and not heeded. 

What is the solution of the problem of 
fire hazards in industrial buildings? 

In the first place, an important and 
radical amendment to the laws is abso- 
lutely required. These laws, in my opin- 
ion, should require the following: 


Every building of six stories and 
less should be provided with two 36- 
inch wide stairways at separate parts 
of the building, such stairways to be 
fireproof and enclosed with fireproof 
partitions from top to bottom. 

In every building over six stories in 
height, there should be provided 
fire-wall from top to bottom, dividing 
the building into two independent fire 
proof sections, or, if no fire-wall is 
provided, there should be provided at 
least one 36-inch wide fireproof en- 
closed stairway for every two addition- 
al stories above six, and one stairway 
for every additional one story above 
ten. 


These requirements, it seems to me, 
would solve the problem of fire hazards. 
in industrial buildings and would pro- 
vide efficient and sufficient means of exit 
for workers in such buildings. 4 

But more important than the laws ~ 
themselves is the provision of efficient — 
administration of the laws, for the cen- — 
tralization of power in one administra- 
tive branch/of the government and for a 
more competent and efficient method of 
enforcement. 

This will be achieved only when the 
political system of appointments to ad- 
ministrative positions is taken out of the 
hands of labor, Republican or Demo- 
cratic politicians; when merit is given 
preference; when secure tenure of office 
is assured to all inspectors and chiefs in — 
the Industrial Commission, and in a 
word, when all politics is driven out of 
administrative departments to make way — 
for efficiency and competence. 


INCE the publication in THE Sur- 
vey of the analysis of the first 
ten constructive programs put 

out following the outbreak of the 
rreat war, a crystalization of thought in 

‘the direction of definite world organiza- 

tion has been taking place in all coun- 

“tries, both belligerent and neutral. The 

evidence in the form of proposals eman- 

ating from various organizations ex- 
hibits a striking unanimity in regard to 
the essential steps which must be taken 
to prevent a similar breakdown of civili- 
zation in the future. For those who 
have a realizing imagination it is a won- 
derful experience to compare these plans 
as they come in from the various bel- 
ligerent and neutral countries, and to ob- 
serve the advance of the movement to- 
ward world government. The study of 
the details may seem dry and technical, 
but an appreciation of their tremendous 

) significance to a humanity suffering un- 

der the inevitable consequences of the 

present system of international anarchy, 
lifts them far above the level of every- 

day thought and invests them with a 

living interest. 

However they may differ on other 
principles of a constructive peace, there 
is no difference of opinion among the in- 
ternational thinkers of all countries that 
the remedy for the world disease of war 

is to be found in replacing the system of 

international anarchy by a system of in- 
ternational justice, law, and world or- 
ganization. The accompanying analyti- 
cal table clearly displays this unity of 
thought. It includes the plans of the 
League to Enforce Peace (American 

Branch), of the English Fabian Society, 

of the National Peace Council of Eng- 

land, of the Belgian secretary of the 
Union of International Associations, 

Paul Otlet, of the French General Con- 

federation of Labor, the Swiss Commit- 

tee for the Study of the Foundations of 

a Durable Peace, the German and Aus- 

trian Socialists, the German League 

New Fatherland, and the International 

Central Organization for a Durable 


*In Tue Survey for March 6, 1915, Mr. 
Nasmyth’s article, Constructive Mediation, 
discussed the peace proposals of the Union 
of Democratic Control (Great Britain) ; 
South German Social Democrats; Ameri- 
can Socialist Party; International Peace 
Bureau; Emergency Federation of Peace 
Forces (Chicago branch) ; Women’s Peace 
Party; Dutch Anti-War Council; World 
Peace Foundation; New York Peace So- 
ciety; and Hamilton Holt’s plan for a 
league ef peace. 


OF THE WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 


Peace and the International Council of 
Women, both of which have their head- 
quarters in Holland. 

These by no means exhaust the list 
of such programs. Ten earlier ones 
were analyzed in Tur Survey article 
previously referred to; and only the 
limits of space forbid analysis of the 
plans of the English Independent Labour 
Party, the Swiss Peace Society and 
other influential organizations. The 
number of programs of individual in- 
ternational thinkers is growing; and 
some of their plans are worked out in 
the greatest detail. 


The most important programs are 
those of the League to Enforce Peace, 
the American branch of which was or- 
ganized at Independence Hall, June 17, 
1915, with William Howard Taft as 
president; the Central Organization for 
a Durable Peace, which was formed at 
an international meeting at The Hague, 
April 7-10, 1915, and the plan proposed 
by the International Agreements Com- 
mittee of the Fabian Research Depart- 
ment and published as a special supple- 
ment to the New Statesman, London, 
July 10 and 17, 19152 


The League to Enforce Peace and the 
Central Organization are especially note- 
worthy for the support which they have 
received from eminent men in all de- 
partments of public life. The Fabian 
plan, on the other hand, is important be- 
cause, while starting from the same 
foundation principles as the other two, 
it works out these principles more com- 
pletely and with a greater wealth of de- 
tail and thus marks a distinct contribu- 
tion to the general understanding of the 
problems involved. 

The four fundamental principles which 
are common to all these plans include the 
establishment of a world court to de- 
cide all justiciable questions; of a coun- 
cil of investigation and conciliation to 
deal with questions which are not jus- 
ticiable; a general agreement as to the 
necessity for sanctions, both economic 
and military, in addition to that exerted 
by public opinion; and provisions for 
the development and rapid extension of 
international law. 


The Court of Justice 


The composition of an international 
court of justice has always been a 
knotty point. Indeed, were it not for this 


"Reprinted also in the New York Ameri- 
can, July 18 and 25, 1915. 


Toward World Government 


An Interpretation of Ten More Constructive Proposals’ 


By George W. Nasmyth 


obstacle such a court would probably be 
in operation at the present time. The 
Second Hague Conference in 1907 pro- 
vided for such a permanent court of ar- 
bitral justice and drew up the rules 
which should govern its procedure, but 
the court was not established because 
the delegates could not agree ona 
method of selecting fifteen judges from 
the forty-four countries. which were 
represented. 

The Fabian plan is the only one which 
goes into details of the solution of this 
problem and proposes what might be 
called the great power plan, since it gives 
to the eight great powers—the four pow- 
ers of the Quadruple Entente, the two 
central European powers, the United 
States and Japan—a majority of the 
members of this court. The Fabian plan 
for selecting judges is as follows: 


“Each of the constituent states shall 
be formally invited to nominate one 
candidate, who need not necessarily be 
a citizen or a resident of the state by 
which he is nominated. The eight can- 
didates severally nominated by the eight 
great powers shall thereupon be appoint- 
ed judges by the international council 
sitting as the council of the eight great 
powers. The remaining seven judges 
shall be appointed by the international 
council sitting as a whole, after selec- 
tion by exhaustive ballot from among 
the candidates nominated by the constitu- 
ent states other than the eight great 
powers.” 


It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the Declaration of London 
may furnish the key to the establishment 
of an international court of justice based 
on the great power principle. Although 
the delegates to the Second Hague Con- 
ference could not agree upon a method 
of selecting the judges for the court of 
arbitral justice, they did agree upon a 
method for selecting judges for an in- 
ternational prize court, whereby the 
great powers should be permanently rep- 
resented on the prize court, while the 
lesser powers should receive representa- 
tion in rotation and in proportion to the 
importance of their maritime interests. 

Following the Hague Conference, 
Secretary of State Knox succeeded in 
getting the signatures of a large num- 
ber of nations to his proposal, known as 
the Knox protocol, agreeing to convert 
the international prize court into an 
international court of arbitral justice. 
But an unforeseen obstacle arose. Great 
Britain refused to consent to the estab- 
lishment of the international prize court 
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until it was known what law of the sea 
it should administer. To meet the Brit- 
ish objections the Naval Conference of 
London was called in 1909 which drew 
up the Declaration of London, defining 
the sea law which the international prize 
court should administer. 

The Declaration of London has been 
adopted, with certain carefully defined 
exceptions, especially in the list of con- 
traband, by all the belligerents either be- 
fore or after the outbreak of the, war. 
If a general agreement could be reached 
in regard to these known exceptions to 
the declaration, the way would be open 
for its general adoption, and then step 
by step for the establishment of the in- 
ternational prize court and for its con- 
version by means of the Knox protocol 
into an international court of arbitral 
justice. 

Among the other proposals which have 
been made for solving the problem of 
representation on the international court 
of arbitral justice, various proportional 
plans seem to have met with the greatest 
favor. The plan proposed by the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, for example, pro- 
vides that each nation shall nominate a 
list of fifteen judges, not more than five 
of whom shall be nationals ‘of the nomi- 
nating state. Those judges who receive 
the highest number of nominations, pro- 
viding they have a majority, would be 
declared elected, a second ballot being 
taken on the remaining nominees, the 
remaining judges to be selected from the 
nominees receiving the highest number 
of ballots. 


Such a proportional election plan 
has the double advantage that it satis- 
fies the generally accepted principle 


of equality of all states, while practic- 
ally insuring that the most famous inter- 
national jurists possessing a world-wide 
reputation would be selected. In prac- 
tice such a proportional election plan 
would probably work out so as to give 
representation to the nominees of the 
great powers, who would in general be 
more widely known throughout the world 
than the nominees of the lesser powers. 
The United States is on record as favor- 
ing such a plan, and it is interesting in 
this connection to recall the statement 
of Mr. Choate, president of the Ameri- 
can delegation at the Second Hague Con- 
ference: 


“The representatives of the small na- 
tions are as qualified to be electors as 
the others, and they will agree to choose 
the best judges, independently of nation- 
ality. And assuredly worthy judges can 
be found among subjects of these same 
small nations. 2 For myself. 
personally, I am willing to run the risk 
of an election, whether it be made by the 
governments, or by the permanent court, 
or by this same conference, provided 
that all nationalities, all languages and 
all systems of law be represented. It 
matters little to me whether my nation 
may have a judge or not. We are not 
here for the sole advantage of our own 


country, but for the benefit of the com- 
munity of nations.” 

Mr. Choate then proposed a conven- 
tion of six articles, providing that every 
signatory power should have the privi- 
lege of nominating one judge; that from 
the list of nominations thus made each 
nation should vote for fifteen judges, 
and that the fifteen names receiving the 
greatest number of votes should be de- 
clared elected judges of the court of 
arbitral justice. He then continued: 


“If fifteen nations only accept it, it 
could become the point of departure of 
a general agreement. The example ot 
1899 is there to prove that the adhesions 
would come afterwards. The immediate 
adhesion of any particular nation, great 
or small, would not be indispensable. 

I think that my proposition, if 
it is adopted, will give us good judges 
and will satisfy all the world.” 

Some modification of this proposal, 
which became known as the American 
plan, will probably turn out to be the 
most practicable of all the methods 
which have been proposed for the elec- 
tion of the judges, but the United States 
will probably be found willing to accept 
any plan, whether based on proportional 
election or the principle of the responsi- 
bility of the great powers, which seems 
to offer the best chance of acceptance by 
the other powers. 


The International Council 


The international council of investi- 
gation and conciliation is recognized in 
all the plans as a necessity for dealing 
with questions which are not justiciable 
—that is, questions which do not concern 
the interpretation of treaties or the de- 
termination of boundaries, or claims of 
one citizen or state against another 
state. Non-justiciable questions are 
questions such as the policy of the 
United States in regard to the Monroe 
doctrine, the restriction of Asiatic immi- 
gration, and other problems of foreign 
policy of this kind, for which inter- 
national law has not yet been created. 
On account of the uncertainty which 
exists in regard to the international law 
which should apply to such questions of 
foreign policy, the United States would 
probably be unwilling to submit them for 
decision to a court of justice, because 
such submission would imply willingness 
to abide by whatever decision might be 
rendered. 

For such cases an International Coun- 
cil of Investigation and Conciliation 
could render invaluable service, by mak- 
ing a careful investigation of the facts 
of the case and recommending what 
seemed to it the most just and equitable 
solution of the problem. None of the 
plans propose any methods for enforc- 
ing the recommendations of such a coun- 
cil, but all lay down the principle that 

*American Addresses at the Second 
Hague Conference, edited by James Brown 
Scott. Ginn & Co. Boston, 1910. 


‘Idem, page 110. 
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there should be a period of delay 
amounting to at least one year, in whick 
the question could be calmly considere 
and the most equitable recommendations 
‘made, and examined by the parties 
the dispute before resorting to hostilt 
ties. 

In its proposals for the compositior 
of the international councils, the Fabian 
plan is again a great power plan. 
provides that each of the eight great 
powers—viz., Austria-Hungary, the Brit 
ish Empire, France, Germany, Italy, 


Japan, Russia and the United States of © 


America—may appoint five representa- 
tives and each of the constituent states 
may appoint two representatives. 


The Fabian plan provides for the di-¥ 


vision of the international council into 


four sub-councils: A council for America | 
(in practice this would probably be the 
a council for 
Europe; a council of the great powers;7 
and a council of the constituent states” 


Pan-American Union) ; 


other than the eight great powers. 


The old question of the basis of repre-~ 
sentation will doubtless prove the most ~ 
difficult one when the.time comes for ~ 
It is possible that in % 
the end a plan will be followed like that 7 
embodied in the Connecticut compromise, 


practical solution. 


me 


| 


i 


} 


N 


which gave equal representation to all | 


the states in the United States Senate % 
and representation on the basis of popu- 
lation in the House of Representatives. ~ 
If this plan were adopted the existing | 
Hague conferences would probably be- ~ 


come the world senate, with representa- 


tion on the basis of equality of states, — 


and the new proposed council would tend 


to become a lower house of representa- 
tives, based on the principles of popu- 
lation, education, and esonomic: re- 
sources. 


The Sanctions 


The essential feature of the League of 
Peace is the agreement itself, which 
binds each of the signatory powers not 
to become an aggressor. But the con- 
fidence between nations has been so 
severely shaken by the great war that 
there seems to be little hope of ending 
the international reign of terror, unless 
the league can restore confidence by 
guaranteeing adequate support to any 
nation which is attacked. 

Tt will be noted that under the plans 
of the League to Enforce Peace and of 
the Central Organization a state is re- 
quired simply to submit its dispute to 
one of the international tribunals. If 
dissatisfied with the decision, there is 
nothing except public opinion to prevent 
its going to war. The Fabian plan is 
more ambitious. It provides not only 
that the states shall submit their dis- 
putes, but that “in the event of non- 
compliance with any decision or decree 
or injunction of the international high 
court” (but not of the council) 

“the court may decree execu- 
tion and may~call upon the constituent 
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states . . . to put in operation, after 
duly published notice . any or all 
of the following sanctions.” 


Then follows a list of twelve economic 
sanctions. Further, if any state resists 
the execution of these sanctions by hos- 
tile, military or naval action “against 
any or all of the states acting under 
order of the court, the other constituent 
states shall be bound, and do hereby 
pledge themselves, to make common 
cause with the state or states so attacked, 
and to use naval and military force to 
protect such state or states and to en- 
force the orders of the international high 
court.” The significant point here is 
that the military sanctions are applied 
only in case the economic pressure is re- 
sisted by military force. 

The effectiveness of international 
sanctions has been receiving a good deal 
of attention in recent discussions in this 
country. The Fabian plan (printed on 
this page) proposes twelve measures, 
which may be applied progressively or 
all at once. 

The question of the effectiveness of 
the economic sanctions may be a decisive 
factor in. the attitude of the United 
States toward a league of peace. It 
may be that public opinion in the United 
States will not permit so radical a de- 
parture from the traditional American 
policy as to promise our military and 
naval co-operation in some struggle 
which may arise over a Balkan ques- 
tion, or a redivision of territories in 
Africa, although if this involves the use 
of force only on behalf of international 
justice and the sanctity of treaties, 
while the acts of hostility clearly con- 
stitute aggression, even this step may 
be taken. 

It would undoubtedly be much easier 
to get American public opinion to sup- 
port an agreement by which the weight 
of America’s economic forces could be 
thrown against an aggressor. The pres- 
ent war has shown how important a 
factor this element of economic pres- 
sure is. Under these conditions, while 
the European powers would probably 
bind themselves to use military force in 
support of any member of the league 
which *was attacked, the United States 
would agree to enforce non-intercourse 
against the nation which strikes the first 
blow, refusing to ship to the aggressor 
munitions of war, or to allow it to 
raise loans in its market, and in general 
throwing the whole weight of its eco- 
nomic power on the side which is at- 
tacked. The adhesion of the United 
States would doubtless be welcomed as 
one of the most important elements of 
strength for the league, even if military 
power were not pledged in all cases. A 
possible intermediate step might consist, 
as suggested in the last sanction (12) 
in America’s pledging, in addition to 
economic force, the use of her naval 
power to assist in maintaining the block- 
ade of an aggressor. 


Twelve Economic 


Sanctions 
[Fabian Plan] 


(1) To lay an embargo on any 
or all ships within the jurisdiction 
of such constituent state or states 
registered as belonging to recal- 
citrant states; 

(2) To prohibit any lending of 
capital or other moneys to the citi- 
zens, companies, or subordinate 
administrations of the recalcitrant 
state, or to its national govern- 
ment ; 

(3) To prohibit the issue or 
dealing in or quotation on the 
stock exchange or in the press of 
any new loans, debentures, shares, 
notes or securities of any kind by 
any of the citizens, companies or 
subordinate administrations of the 
recalcitrant state, or of its national 
government ; 

(4) To prohibit all postal, tele- 
graphic, telephonic and wireless 
communication with the recalcit- 
rant state; 

(5) To prohibit the payment of 
any debts due to the citizens, com- 
panies or subordinate administra- 
tions of the recalcitrant state, or 
to its national government; and, if 
thought fit, to direct that payment 
of such debts shall be made only 
to one or other of the constituent 
governments, which shall give a 
good and legally valid discharge 
for the same, and shall account for 
the net proceeds thereof to the 
international high court; 

(6) Yo prohibit all imports, or 
certain specified imports, coming 


‘from the recalcitrant state, or 


originating within it; 

(7) Yo prohibit all exports, or 
certain specified exports consigned 
directly to the recalcitrant state, 
or destined for it; 

(8) To prohibit all passenger 
traffic (other than the exit of for- 
eigners), whether by ship, railway, 
canal or road, to or from the re- 
calcitrant state; 

(9) To prohibit the entrance into 
any port of the constituent states 
of any of the ships registered as 
belonging to the recalcitrant state, 
except so far as may be necessary 
for any of them to seek saféty, in 
which case such ship or ships shall 
be interned ; 

(10) To declare and enforce a 
decree of complete non-intercourse 
with the recalcitrant state, includ- 
ing all the above-mentioned meas- 
ures of partial non-intercourse ; 

(11) To levy a special export 
duty on all goods destined for the 
recalcitrant state, accounting for 
the net proceeds to the  inter- 
national high court; 

(12) To furnish a contingent of 
warships to maintain a combined 
blockade of one or more of the 
ports, or of the whole coastline of 
the recalcitrant state. 


Development of International Law 


The significance of a league of peace 
lies in the fact that once having taken 
this step there is no stopping short of 
world federation. It will be found that 
a court and a council to adjust mistakes 
is not enough, that the area covered by 
international law represents only a small 
part of the field of international inter- 
ests; in short, that legislation is needed. 
Some kind of a legislature would have 
to be established once a league of peace 
were formed, and with a legislature and 
a world court would have to go an exe- 
cutive. The whole problem of unex- 
ploited territories, of weaker peoples, of 
disorderly states, would very soon come 
up for solution. Definite questions 
would atise about concessions, trading 


' rights, tariffs, spheres of influence, and 


the use of the great ocean and land 
highways, and all these would demand 
legislation. ‘All the plans provide, there- 
fore, for the development. of interna- 


, tional law. 


The League to Enforce Peace recom- 
mends the further formulation of inter- 
national law by occasional Hague con- 
ferences. Such formulations automatic- 
ally become law “unless some signatory 
shall signify its dissent within a stated 
period.” The minimum program says: 
“The work of the Hague conferences 
with a view to the peaceful organization 
of the society of nations shall be de- 
veloped. The Hague conference shall 
be given a permanent organization and 
meet at regular intervals.” The Fabian 
plan gives the international council, re- 


‘ferred to above, power to codify, declare, 


and amend international law, subject to 
the ratification of the constituent states. 
(A three-fourths vote enacts legislation 
not affecting the independence, sover- 
eignty or territorial integrity or re- 
quiring a change in the internal laws 
of any constituent state.) 


The plans for a league of peace al- 
though stating definitely that they are 
designed not to end the present war, but 
are projects to prevent wars in the fu- 
ture, nevertheless have an important 
bearing upon bringing the present war 
to a close. The chief obstacle to a dis- 
cussion of the terms of settlement in all 
the belligerent countries is the fear that 
a peace obtained before the other side 
is crushed would be only an inconclusive 
peace, a temporary truce, and that the 
war would soon break out again, so that 
either the people or their children would 
have to go through all the misery and 
suffering once more. So great is this 
obstacle that it is impossible to get any 
general discussion of terms in any of the 
belligerent countries. It is considered a 
sign of weakness and even as treason to 
the government to mention peace, and 
unless some means of obtaining national 
security other than the futile military 
means can be devised, the attempt to 
fight the war “to a finish” may go on 
for years before mutual exhaustion and 
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“jointly use Further formulation of internatio) 


conferences between signator 
Such formulations automaticall 
law “unless some signatory s) 
its dissent within a stated pe 


States shall agree to sub- 
mit all disputes to peace- 
ful settlement. There 
shall be created (a) a 
permanent court of inter- 
national justice. 


(b) a permanent council of 
investigation and concili- 
ation. 


States shall bind themselves to take Ilague Conference to be given ay 


concerted action, diplomatic, eco-| 
nomic or military, against a state 
using military force instead of sub-| 
mitting dispute to judicial decision) 
a to the mediation of the coun- 
ci | 


organization and to meet at 
tervals. 


International high court 
for decision of jus. 
ticiable issues (one mem- 
ber from each of eight 
great powers; seven from 
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deliberation and legisla- 
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each great power; two 
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istablishment of an inter- 
national peace comuis- 
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General 

Confederation 
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German and 
Austro- 
Hungarian 
Socialists 
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1915). 


Development of the inter- 
nationalarbitration 
courts. 


Compulsory arbitration. 


Compulsory arbitration. 


Court may order execution of any or International Council 


all of twelve economic sanctions. 
If these are resisted by military or 
naval force, the other nations make 
common cause (with military and 
naval forces) against the offender. 
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legislates 

ratification by the states. (Thre 
vote carries in legislation not 
independent sovereignty or term ; 
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internal laws.) 
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International organization.|Commission of inquiry. 


Court of arbitration and Council of inquiry and con- 
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International measures, International armed 
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“Real guarantees.” 
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the parliaments, to settle impo 
ternational affairs which might 
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gress of the Ilague Conventions: 
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various parliaments: upper of 
from the international associati 
resenting the fundamental soci 


Formulation of principles of justi 
and good will by a permanent 
tional conference with regular 
women participating. 


3 
; 


—— 


Further development of international! 


future Hague conferences. 


bankruptcy force the belligerents to put 
an end to the deadlock. 


A Conference of Neutrals 


Out of this impasse a league of peace 
offers the only possible road, because 
only in world organization is there hope 
of preventing a similar breakdown of 


civilization in the future. 


If President 


Wilson should come forward, not with 
a mere formal offer of mediation, but 
with a constructive plan based on an 
understanding of the elementary need of 
the peoples of all nations for the security 
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which a league of peace alone can give 
them, the chief obstacle would be re- 
if the voice of the 
United States were supported by those 
of the other nations in a conference of 
neutrals, ready to join such a league for 
the protection of their own vital inter- 
ests and offering continuous mediation, 


moved. Further, 


gin. 


grams, 


the pressure of public opinion on the 
part of the people of the belligerent na- 
tions would sooner or later become ir- 


resistible, and their governments would 
be compelled to state definitely at least 
their maximum demand as to conditions 
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A conference of neutrals, advocated in 
several of the constructive peace pro- 
is the most practical step, not 
only for the ending of this war but for 
‘the prevention of future wars through 
world organization. 


Ilobson : 
ernment, Macmillan, 
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What We Know About Cancer 
D. 


By Alice Hamilton, M. 


HY should the whole country 

have been aroused a year ago 

by the announcement that in 

a few varieties of cancer, 
radium has proved to effect a cure? 
Only because the cancer situation is so 
desperate that any step forward, even if 
it affects only a small proportion of the 
sufferers, is a great gain. 

To explain why the situation should 
be so desperate, why progress in this 
field is so slow, it is necessary to make 
clear how little we actually know about 
cancer, and perhaps now is a: timely 
moment to do this, for it would be 
a great pity if this forward impetus in 
the radium treatment for cancer should 
be overestimated, given exaggerated im- 
portance, instead of fitting into its right 
place in the science of this disease. 

Cancer is one of the oldest of dis- 
eases. We find it mentioned in Hindu 
writings of 2000 B. C. and also in the 
earliest work on ‘the healing art in 
Egypt, a papyrus dating about 1500 B. 
C. Hippocrates wrote much concern- 
ing cancer and gave us our word car- 
cinoma. Galen tried to trace it to its 
source and for centuries his curious fan- 
tastic theory dominated the medical 
world. 

We are all familiar with Galen’s four 
“body humors’—blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile and black bile—the predominance 
of one or the other of which resulted 
in a temperament sanguine, phlegmatic, 
choleric, or melancholic. Disease fol- 
lowed when one of the four was in 
excess, or when it found its way into 
a wrong spot. Black bile was the one 
held responsible for malignant tumors. 
Melancholy women, said Galen, were 
specially liable to die of cancer, a curi- 
ous confounding of cause and result. 

That interesting rebel Theophrastus 
Paracelsus first scouted Galen’s theory, 
but substituted one not much better, 
and it was not until the time of Bacon 
and Descartes, when observation began 
to be used as the basis for scientific 
theories, that Galen’s black bile was dis- 
carded and the lymph theory of Des- 
cartes took its place. This was at least 
an advance, for lymph can be seen and 
lymph channels are followed by cancer- 
ous growth; but the Cartesians thought 
that benign tumors resulted when lymph 
simply coagulated, and malignant if it 
went on to ferment and decay. Modern 
research really began in 1802 when the 


Society for Investigating the Nature 
and Cure of Cancer was founded in 
England. 


How much have we learned about the 
nature and cure of cancer since then? 
Not very much that is positive. We 
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do know that a cancer is not a para- 
site from without, but is formed of cells 
of the body itself, growing in an abnor- 
mal way. Yet even this is not univer- 
sally conceded, for some, as Kelling in 
Germany, maintain that cancer cells are 
not a part of the body but are organ- 
isms carried in through the food and 
then multiplying. 

As to the cause of cancerous growth 
we are still depending on the theory of 
Cohnheim which dates back to the mid- 
dle of the last century. Cohnheim held 
that in the fully formed body there are 
minute remnants of embryonal cells, 
simple and undifferentiated in structure, 
possessed of great power of growth, and 
that under the influence of some factor, 
perhaps an injury or an inflammation, 
the normal equilibrium between the tis- 
sues is broken down and these embryon- 
al cells are allowed to multiply. 

Of course, the lower the type ot cell. 
the greater its reproductive power. The 
simple cells forming the outer layers 
of the skin can reproduce enormously, 
whereas our brain cells, which are the 
most highly differentiated of all, cannot 
reproduce at all. Cancer cells, however, 
are not simply embryonal cells; they 
multiply as normal cells never do. Yet 
great as is their power of growth, they 
are also singularly liable to decay and it 
is this fact that makes it possible to 
remove cancer from healthy tissue by 
means of Roentgen rays, or by radium, 
without injury to the healthy cells. 

As it grows, a cancer gains its nour- 
ishment from the body. It has been 
compared to a rebel camp within an 
orderly state, supplied by lawless means 
with food and drink from the state and 
preying on its life, yet, in an irregular 
way, imitating its structure and govern- 
ment. 

Cohnheim’s theory does not explain 
what starts cancer growth and what 
controls it, and numberless efforts have 
been made to clear this up. There were 
at one time many and there still are 
some who hold that cancer is caused 
by the irritation of an unknown para- 
site, as a tubercle is caused by the irri- 
tation of a bacillus. At a recent meet- 
ing of the American Medical Associa- 
tion the surgeons were muck impressed 
with the exhibit of piant tumors shown 
by Dr. Edwin Smith of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, tumors set up by 
the action of germs on injured plant 
cells. There are, however, more argu- 
ments against the parasitic theory than 
for it and its adherents are in the min- 
ority although their position is strength- 
ed by the results of experiments now 
being carried on in the Rockefeller In- 


stitute, experiments which seem to sho 
that the cause of certain kinds of tum 
ors in the fowl is a virus, small enough 
to pass through the pores of a filter and 
too small to be seen under the micro- 
scope. J 

The question of the nature of can-, 
cer may be thought to be of purely the-~ 
oretical interest, but it is really ignor-=}}; 
ance on this point that makes progress: 
in the control of cancer so slow. In&J 
those diseases which have been brought}, 
under control we know the cause and, 
we can determine by animal experiments ” 


munity can be produced; and we can | 
even experiment with curative sera on 
vaccines. In the case of cancer, none | | 
of these things can be done. Only® 
after long and painstaking work has_ 
it been found possible to transplant cer- ||| 
tain kinds of tumors from. one animal 4| 
to another of the same species and thus || 
make a beginning in experimental work. §| 

Briefly stated, what follows is what 
we now know as to the factors which ©, 
favor and those which hinder, the = 
growth of cancer. 

Experiments in tumor transplantation 
show that there is actually, as people © 
have long believed, an individual pre- 
disposition to cancer, for some animals 
do not respond to experimental trans- 
plantation while others succumb readily. 
From the earliest times it has been 
thought that food played a part in such 
individual variations and all sorts of 
non-cancerous diets were advocated in 
antiquity, in the middle ages, and even 
down to our own time. Pork, tomatoes, 
milk and cider are still accused of be- 
ing exciters of cancer; vegetarians are 
supposed to be immune to it. Such be- 
liefs had little basis in science and yet 
it was hard to deny that there was 
something in the food theory, especi- 
ally in the theory that cancer selects 
the stout and heavy individual. Thus 
Braithwaite in England wrote as lately 
as 1902, laying great stress on over-nu- 
trition as a predisposing cause. 

Frederick Hoffman’s careful statisti- 
cal study of cancer among the policy- 
holders of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, leads him to say that 
the disease is more common among per- 
sons of overweight than among under- 
weights and, by inference, among the 
well-to-do and overnourished, rather 
than among the less prosperous element. 
This is, however, only a guess, as yet 
unconfirmed by scientists. 

Another factor influencing individual 
susceptibility is heredity, which has been 
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hat We Know About Cancer 


upposed to play an important part in 
tedisposing to cancer—more important 
han the facts justify, many now think, 
yut this also is an unsettled point. 

Age is certainly a predisposing cause. 
The great majority of cancers come 
ifter thirty-five years have passed. 

Whether or not other diseases help 
nu lowering the resistance to cancer, 
or in increasing resistance, we do not 
now. Syphilis and tuberculosis are 
veld by many to favor it; others think 


Whey and cancer are mutually antago- 


istic. On the other hand, mechanical 


injuries and irritation from old inflam- 


mations and ulcers are admitted by all 
to favor cancerous growth, as is seen 
in cancer of the stomach foliowing 
ulcer, cancer of the gali bladder follow- 
ing gallstones, and in the fact that 
98 per cent of the cases of cancer of 
the neck of the womb occur in women 
who have borne children.’ 

Is cancer contagious? The physicians 
of old thought so, the contagion being 
carried through the cancer vapor, or 
the cancer fluid, or by the supposed par- 
asite. Even now some believe it to 
be transmitted from person to person 
by close contact. But the overwhelming 
mass of evidence is against this belief. 
This is, of course, an additional argu- 
ment against the parasite theory. 


It would be a great advance if we 
could produce immunity against can- 
cer as can be done in some of the in- 
fectious diseases, but, though  experi- 
ments on mice seem to point to the pos- 
sibility of this, it is all very vague 
as yet and probably will be till the 
causative agent is discovered. 

Clinging to an old phraseology that 
sounds curious nowadays we still speak 
of tumors as benign in character or ma- 
lignant. The line, between these two 
is not sharp or constant. Dr. Willy 
Meyer says that every tumor should 
be regarded as a surgical disease. We 
call a tumor “benign” when the growth 
is slow, pain and tenderness are absent, 
when it does not degenerate and break 
down, does not infiltrate the tissues, is 
fairly sharply defined, does not set up 
secondary growth in other parts of the 
body and does not produce cancer toxin. 

As to the treatment of cancer, the 
great difficulties that face the surgeon 
come from the nature of a cancerous 
growth, its way of infiltrating the tis- 
sues around it so that even after the 


*Hall, Jour. Am. Med. Ass’n., 1913, vol. 2, 
p. 1264. 


tumor is remoyed, hidden nests of cells 
are left behind. Then the cancer may 
be deep seated in a vital organ. There 
are also secondary growths to be reck- 
oned with, growths springing up from 
detached cancer cells carried along the 
lymph. channels. The century-old use 
of the knife and also of the cautery 
still holds its own and for the majority 
of cases is the only possible treatment. 
Extirpation with the knife is fairly suc- 
cessful, if undertaken early enough, Dr. 
Bloodgood, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
has had 85 per cent of cures by opera- 
tion in those cases of breast cancer 
which came for operation in the early 
stage, but only 33 per cent of those 
which came in the late stage. 

Endless efforts have been made to find 
a treatment for cancer which would 
make the use of the knife unnecessary 
and though almost all have had to be 
discarded there are some which have 
proved of value. Roentgen rays give 
good results in superficial cancer but 
seem unable to penetrate and destroy 
cancer in the deepest parts, a difficulty 
which some surgeons have attempted 
to get around by laying the growth open 
to the action of the rays. 

Radium has this same disadvantage 
in regard to deep and generalized can- 
cer, although it is hoped that this may 
be overcome by the imbedding of tubes 
of radium in the tumor itself. As we 
all know, very remarkable cures have 
been effected of late years in cancers 
of various kinds by the so-called “gam- 
ma rays’ of radium; yet it is well to 
remember that the belief in their cura- 
tive power is not subscribed to by all 
authorities. Just lately a report from 
Vienna by Sparmann gives rather dis- 
couraging results. Only 6 out of 53 
patients treated with radium were cured 
and only 5 more apparently improved. 
Sparmann calls radium “a remedy of 
use in the treatment of cancer, but not 
a sovereign remedy.” 

Another form of treatment still ad- 
yocated is Coley’s method of injecting 
heat-killed cocci into tumors, a method 
founded on his observation that in some 
cases after an attack of erysipelas cer- 
tain tumors, especially spindle-celled sar- 
coma, tended to diminish or even to dis- 
appear. Finally, there is an attempt to 
cause retrogression in tumors by means 
of injections of colloidal copper, but 
the latest report seems to show this dis- 
appointing. 

Is cancer on the increase? Accord- 
ing to Frederick Hoffman of the Pru- 
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dential Life Insurance Company there 
were in 1912 in the United States not 
far from 75,000 deaths from this cause. 
One man in 12 and 1 woman in 8 
come to their death through cancer. 
Hoffman maintains that cancer is in- 
creasing in the United States among 
both sexes and for all ages over forty. 
The death-rate for the five years end- 
ing with 1876. was 37.2 per cent per 
100,000 of population; for the five years 
ending with 1911 it was 80.5 per cent. 
These figures drawn from American 
sources he finds confirmed by those of 
English and Scotch insurance compa- 
nies. In France the annual total of 
deaths from cancer has increased reg- 
ularly, until in 1911 cancer had more 
victims than all the epidemic diseases 
put together (31,768 against 29,470). 


On the other hand, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association says that 
statistics in general seem to show an in- 
crease in cancer, but it is possible that 
greater accuracy in diagnosis results 
now in the discovery of more cases 
than formerly. 


From all this we can see how great 
is Our ignorance concerning cancer and 
how little the knowledge we have been 
able to gain after years of effort. On 
some subjects our knowledge has out- 
stripped our practice. We know, for 
instance, far more about the prevention 
and cure of tuberculosis than we ever 
carry out. In that field we need re- 
search less than practical sanitation. 
But in regard to cancer this is not true; 
here we need large endowments for 
research into every phase of the sub- 
ject. 


Excellent experimental work is being 
carried on now at the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, at Cornell, the New York State 
Cancer Laboratory, the Skin and Cancer 
Hospital in St. Louis, and at the Labora- 
tory of the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University, under the Crocker 
Foundation of Columbia University, and 
the Cancer Hospital in New York city. 


Popular education cannot accomplish 
very much because there is so little we 
can say beyond urging people to seek 
medical advice on the first suspicion of 
cancer and telling them to dread neglect 
and procrastination more than the dan- 
gers of a surgical operation. All we 
can say is that there is as yet no known 
cure for cancer and that the only wise 
course in the present state of our ig- 
norance is to put oneself into the hands 
of a good surgeon and follow his orders. 


N the morning of December 5 
a‘year ago, 1 went down town 
to do a few bits of Christmas 
shopping, and after failing to 

find the sort of note-book I wanted on 
the first floor of the crowded bookstore, 
I climbed upstairs and had a long weary 
encounter with a girl clerk who seemed 
to know far less about the stock-in-trade 
than I did. After she had told me that 
there was no such thing as I described, 
I eventually succeeded in finding it for 
myself—a soiled sample, that is to say; 
and then I proceeded to wait endlessly 
while some one went down to the base- 
ment for a clean copy. 

While waiting I talked with a lady 
who had come to buy concert tickets— 
said to be on sale here. She had been 
handed from one clerk who knew noth- 
ing about the tickets to another who 
knew even less—and had finally been di- 
rected to the second floor. Being very 
frail she had climbed the stairs with 
great difficulty and was now thoroughly 
disgusted to find no sign whatever of 
tickets for sale. 

“This is disgraceful,” she exclaimed 
to me, “I never saw a store so badly 
managed. No one knows anything 
about these tickets.” 

I suggested to her that this was a 
rush season—very herd on the clerks— 
and as the tickets were doubtless on 
sale here only to accommodate some 
one else, it was hardly fair to blame the 
store. She seemed somewhat mollified 
but said, “At least they should pave a 
sign up at the entrance, saying whvre 
the tickets could be found.” 

“That,” I said, “is up to the people 
in charge of the concert. They can’t 
expect a store to give much attention to 
this sort of thing at Christmas time.” 
She had not thought of this before. 
My blank book now arrived and we 
went downstairs together. 

Here I encountered one of the man- 
agers of the store, a friend of mine, and 
stopped to tell him of a certain lecture 


Merry Christmas! 


By Nina Bull 


in which I knew he would be interested. 
He smiled rather sadly. ‘““Wish I might,” 
he said, “but we’re here every night up 
till eleven o’clock and have been for two 
weeks. It’s absolutely impossible.” 

“Let’s do away with Christmas,” I 
suggested facetiously, and then wonder- 
ed if I had not shocked him, for he was 
a very earnest Christian. 

But he replied quite seriously, “No, 
we have to have the Christmas trade to 
live on. But if the public would only 
scatter that trade through the whole 
year instead! In June and July, for in- 
stance, there is practically nothing doing 
at all. It’s terrible—having everything 
concentrated like this.” 

Then we discussed my 
had searched for tickets, 
him what I had said to her. 
grateful for my championship. “It’s 
these new holiday clerks,’ he said. 
“Of course, they can’t know it all right 
away, and yet we have to have them.” 
And, he told me of overhearing an irate 
gentleman customer “lambaste” a young 
girl, one of the “new” clerks. “She had 
been a little careless,’ admitted the man- 
ager, “but so very little. No more so 
than we all are at times.” 

With my usual contrariety, I now 
took the other side. “Of course,” I 
said, “we customers have a good deal to 
try our patience in the stores nowadays 
too.” 

“Yes,” he agreed readily, “I know 
that. It’s just nerves against nerves.” 

Nerves against nerves! What a 
preparation for the season of peace on 
earth, good-will towards men! And 
this was only December 5! 

Neer 


friend who 
and I told 
He seemed 


? 


The Consumers’ League has made a 
protest against certain symptoms of the 
great strain, but it does not touch 
the core of the situation. Christmas 
has become commercialized, and Santa 
Claus drives up the main street of my 
city to advertise a large new restaurant! 

There are people here and there who 


SURGEON CONSCIENCE 


By Saran N. CiecHorn 


(a4 AY, for I cannot bear it, 


Now that I see the long glitter. 


Turn away, my surgeon! 
Darken the door and the window.”’ 


“Tight, friend and sursum corda. 


Steady!’ 
‘Tt blinds! Christ!’’ 


“‘It burns!’’ ‘‘Steady!’’ 


‘“*Rest and recover. 


say that Christmas should be for the 
poor and for children. We have too 
much patience, I believe, with the sort 


of mind that contents itself in donating © 
a Christmas dinner to some poor family, ~ 
carefully ignoring the question of that — 


same family’s dinners for the remaining 
364 days of the year, and the far more 
serious question of why some 


others not even have them to eat. 
There can be no possible objection to 
a simple Christmas celebration for chil- 


dren, and the giving of presents to one’s ~ 


folks — 
should have dinners to give away and 


family and friends on this very day may | 
be beautiful, provided that there is spon- _ 


taneity and reality in the gifts, and that” 


the giving of pleasure to our own circle 
does not entail hardship on others. But — 
so far is the Christmas season from this 


standard that it has actually become a 
nightmare for thousands of men, women 
and children in our land. 

Ke Se 

That same evening before going to 
sleep I tried to picture to myself the 
radiant figure of Jesus in the midst of 
all this sordid preparation for his an- 
niversary. I tried to see him in the 
crowded shops, buying things to give 
pleasure to some one—but I failed. 
Some suggestion of him had caught dur- 
ing the morning in the suffering face of 
a man behind the counter, but even here 
the idea did not fit. 

And then came memory to aid imag- 
ination. There flashed into my mind the 
vision of a crowded place where men 
were buying and selling their wares .. . 
and a bright wrathful personality in the 
midst—with a whip of small cords in his 
hand. 

“My coming was for peace and joy 
and more abundant life’—rang the voice 


—‘“and ye have made it a season of mer- 


chandise!” 
ck gace 
There are a few of us who are going 
to distribute our giving over the whole 
year in the future. 


I have probed to the sore’s deep heart.’’ 
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ENFORCEMENT 


N November 6, 1915, in Brooklyn, tweive 

young factory workers, mostly girls, lay 

dead, and thirty more were suffering the pain of 

bruised and broken bodies, because the building 

in which they worked had been maintained with- 

out regard either to humanity or to the mandates 
of the law. 

To the people of the entire state it was a day 
of sorrow. With their sorrow was coupled wrath. 
For the laws they had made for the protection of 
life had been disobeyed. The trusted agents 
whose duty it was to enforce the laws had known 
that they were being disobeyed and yet had taken 
no sufficient action. And the twelve whom the 
state purported to protect and whom the agents 
had sworn to protect were caught in a trap with- 
out protection. So they died. 

On March 2, 1914, one year and eight months, 
almost to the day, before the Williamsburg fire, a 
group of people interested in the honest and ef- 
ficient administration of the labor laws met in 
the office of James M. Lynch, commissioner of 
labor of the state of New York. The purpose of 
the meeting was to ask Mr. Lynch what tests he 
applied to the men he was then appointing to of- 
fice to determine their fitness. A man admittedly 
without experience in or knowledge of factories, 
and wholly unacquainted with safety regulations 
or requirements, had just been appointed to the 
office of inspector general, and another man with 
no known qualifications other than political had 
been made chief inspector of the New York city 
district. 

The commissioner was asked whether men occu- 
pying such positions of power and solemn respon- 
sibility ought not to have qualifications especially 
fitting them for the work. It was suggested that 
the incumbent of such an office should ‘‘either 
have had experience in factory work or in organ- 
izing a factory on safety lines, or he should have 
had large executive experience and an ingrained 
passion for safety.’’ The commissioner was 
urged to recognize this principle in order that a 
recurrence of the Triangle fire might be made 
impossible. ath a 

From a memorandum written by participants 
in that conference immediately at its close we are 
able to furnish the substance of Commissioner 
Lynch’s reply. He said that judgment should be 
suspended and that the public should have con- 
fidence in his appointments because, to quote the 
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memorandum, ‘‘his record as a trade union of- 
ficial ought to indicate that he should be likely to 
work in the interests of the working people, and 
he believed he was competent to appoint men to 
office who would serve the interests of working 
people.”’ 

With regard to the inspector general he de- 
elared that what was wanted was an executive, 
and that ‘‘it is not a position calling for a safety 
expert.’’ The inspector general, Mr. Lynch de- 
clared in effect, would be ‘‘too busy arranging the 
details of his office and keeping affairs running 
smoothly to pay any attention to safety work.’’ 
Concerning the chief inspector, Jeremiah Flood, 
the commissioner said that when he took office he 
had found him doing the work of chief inspector 
and had merely confirmed what was already the 
fact, thus ‘‘promoting and rewarding an efficient 
employe.”’ 

The commissioner made it clear that he did 
not feel obliged to give the public any reasons for 
his exercise of the appointing power. He said 
that he used his own judgment. In answer to a 
direct question, he stated that he was under no 
political pressure whatever, and that he assumed 
full personal responsibility for his appointments. 

There was nothing to do but to accept Mr. 
Lynch’s statements. He could not be compelled to 
give reasons for his acts. It was not only his 
right, it was obviously fair, to say that the public 
should judge of his work bv results. 

That is what the public is doing today. It has 
heard of the stairs of the Williamsburg factory 
that, under the law, should have been enclosed 
with fireproof partitions, but which for the lack 
of fireproofing were first to catch fire. It has 
heard of the other ‘‘emergency”’ stairs and the 
trap-door leading to them which was locked. 

It has heard Commissioner Lynch on the wit- 
ness-stand at the coroner’s inquest state that in 
December, 1914, the violations of law in this Wil- 
liamsburg factory were first reported to the De- 
partment of Labor; that on January 7, 1915, the 
owner was ordered to fireproof the stairways; 
that on August 20 the work had not been done 
and that on September 27 counsel to the commis- 
sion threatened legal action. It knows that on 
November 6 the work was not done, nor had the 
counsel carried out his threat. 

The public has learned, too, from testimony at 
the inquest, that neither Commissioner Lynch nor 
the chief inspector, Jeremiah Flood, had any sys- 
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tem of checking up the work of the supervising 
inspector or the deputy imspector—no way of 
knowing whether or how they discharged their 
duties; and it has noted how, in spite of the ac- 
knowledged failure of these two officials with 
primary responsibility either to obtain personal 
knowledge of the conditions existing in factories 
under their jurisdiction, or to devise a plan where- 
by known and repeated violations of the law 
could come to their attention, they have attempted 
to shift the blame for what has occurred to subor- 
dinate officials. 

Just as twenty months ago Commissioner Lynch 
refused to say why he appointed Flood to office, 
so now he attempts to divert attention from his 
chief inspector and himself by suspending the su- 
pervising inspector and the deputy. 

Because of what it has seen and heard the pub- 
lic is now in a_ position to judge. It has dis- 
covered incompetence and carelessness, resulting 
in destruction and death. It finds after five years 
the Triangle fire repeated with a smaller casualty 
list only because the building was smaller and the 
employes fewer. It finds Commissioner Lynch’s 
notable services as a trade union official no sub- 
stitute for vigorous law enforcement. It finds 
that his standards for inspectors—whatever they 
were—were inadequate, and that his system of in- 
spection, as a protection to those whom he was 
bound to protect, both by his record to which he 
appealed and by his oath, was a sham. 

What Mr. Lynch asked for he has bad in full 
measure—opportunity to demonstrate the value 
of his methods. He has been supreme in the 
factory inspection work of the state Department 
of Labor since the reorganization and the ap- 
pointment of the Industrial Commission, as he 
was before when he was sole head of the depart- 
ment. We have his word for it that he has been 
free from pressure of every kind and that all the 
responsibility has been centered in his hands. 

His failure is such that it would seem to be 
merely common sense on the governor’s part to 
remove him from office. That is a detail, however. 
More important than any personal failure is the 
failure of the theory upon which he has held office, 
the theory expounded by Commissioner Lynch in 
March, 1914, that the sole fact that he is a union 
leader is sufficient guaranty that he would act in 
the interest of the workers when in office. The 
silent lips of twelve dead workers of Saturday, 


November 6, cry out in repudiation of that theory. 


This does not mean that workers should aban- 


don acting in their own behalf. The four years — 


and eight months between the Triangle and Wil- 
liamsburg fires show the necessity for the workers 
to organize for their own protection if they are 
to have real protection. The skilled trades which 
control city and state labor federations have not 
protected the unorganized, nor has the general 
public. In spite of Carnegie Hall meetings, safety 
committees, thunderings from pulpits, editorial 
denunciations or any of the other things that the 


public, well-meaning but half helpless, has em- q 


ployed, the fire hazard has remained and the 
laws have been laughed at. That a greater force 
for accomplishing results is the organized strength 
of a threatened economic interest is evidenced in 
the ability of certain of the real estate interests 
of New York to amend and emasculate the factory 
bills introduced in the legislature by such disin- 
terested citizens, and to evade and hamper the 
enforcement of the same when they become laws. 


Not until the working people see that neither 
their economic interests nor their lives are safe 
when at the mercy either of employers in general, 
or a benevolent public in general, or trade union 
officials in particular appointed to government 
office, will they be sure of more than an emasculat- 
ed and sporadic oversight of the safety of the 


places where they work. Not alone to get high 


wages or shorter hours for themselves must work- 
ing people stand together; but in order to have 
safety and health and protection against fire and 
the other hazards of the work day for every wage- 
earner. 

With this lesson of primary importance there 
is another, accompanying and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten. Unionism will never bring enforcement of 
the law until it does more than demand jobs for 
union men. It is because the unions have too 
often contented themselves with landing one of 
their own men in office, and then left him to go his 
own way that they have been so often betrayed. 

Labor must stand on its own feet and make its 
own demands. It should have a voice both in 
the making of the law and in its administration. 
But when its representatives betray their trust 
there are no two courses open to the rank and file 
of organized labor. It is up to the unions to act— 
no less than to coroner’s jury, district attorney 
and governor, 


After a Factory Fire 
‘ By Ruth Pickering 


‘ D EXTEROUS, swift fingered girls of the mills, 
Lithe minded, tough bodied, raised in the street, 
Rampant, defiant, young insolent wills— 
Turn on a world that lets horror repeat. 


Where is that spirit that growls at a task? 
Kindle that temper that flares at low pay. 
Quit that monotony. Rise up and ask, 
“Besides, must the high-bridled burn every day?” 


Brazen lipped, wide hearted, bold Irish red, 
Thoughtful eyed, quick witted, eagering Jew— 
Your comrades in agony leaped. They are dead. 
Is it safe, all that life blood that tingles through you? 
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N SPITE of wind and rain a large 
audience gathered in the assembly 
hall of the New York Academy of 
Medicine on the afternoon of No- 

mber 4, at the first annual meeting of 

te National Committee for the Preven- 

m of Blindness. 

Joseph H. Choate presided. <A brief 

sport from Edward M. Van Cleve, man 

ging director of the committee, out- 
ned the society's problem and purpose. 
ith enlarged staff and in an extended 
eld it continues the work carried on for 

ix years by the New York Committee 

or the Prevention of Blindness [see 

‘HE Survey, October 9, 1915]. 

Dr. George E. de Schweinitz of the 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania, said that of 
he fully 100,000 people in this country 
trictly described as blind, one-fourth at 
east have lost their sight from causes 
vhich in large measure are preventable. 
The blindness of these 25,000 persons 
leprives the country yearly of almost 
38,000,000 of productive labor. 

Among the efforts which have been 
made in this country to. check the in- 
crease of blindness is one of highly edu- 
cational value among poorer foreigners 
in large cities. Within their ranks are 
found the most virulent types of oph- 
thalmia neonatorum, or babies’ sore 
eyes, a conspicuous case of preventable 
blindness. Groups of people speaking 
the same language are called together 
by some influential member of their 
class, rather than by a physician, visit- 
ing nurse, or social visitor. <A lecture 
prepared in the simplest language is 
read by the host or hostess, and is illus- 
trated with suitable lantern-slides. 


Dr. de Schweinitz expressed his be- 
lief that 
blindness in newly born babies was the 
most effective method yet at hand for 
controlling blindness; but in order that 
dispensary treatment might be followed 
up and home treatment insured he urged 
that hospitals accepting state aid be 
compelled to provide suitable accommo- 
dations for babies thus afflicted with 
sore eyes; further, that societies sup- 
porting hospitals not aided by the state 
should enforce similar demands. The 
economic loss resulting from blindness 
was illustrated by Dr. de Schweinitz in 
the case of his own state, Pennsylvania, 
where, for example, he said, it cost prac- 
tically ten times as much to educate a 
blind child as it did to educate a seeing 
child. 

Referring to other causes of blind- 
ness than infants’ sore eyes, Dr. de 
Schweinitz mentioned trachoma, toxic 
blindness, infectious and constitutional 
diseases, as well as occupational disease 
and accident. He urged that the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness should be concerned also with 
the evils which spoil eye efficiency. 
Such evils are poor illumination’ in 


compulsory notification of. 


schools, factories, stores and elsewhere. 
He paid tribute to the fine work done 
by the Committee on Conservation of 
Vision under the supervision of Dr. 
Allport of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

The closing address was by Ex- 
president Taft who drew upon his own 
experience in contact with the blind for 
his telling appeal for prevention. If 
the task seemed hopeless, Mr. Taft 
said, if such a program as that outlined 
during the afternoon seemed too great 
a tax upon human faith and human 
effort, he recommended that the remark- 
able achievements in purifying condi- 
tions and conserving public health in the 
Canal Zone and in Cuba and elsewhere 
be recalled; for these achievements 
were the result of a well-planned pro- 
gram of widest scope and then of con- 
certed and well-directed attack. 


Te WELD the people of the Missouri 

Valley into co-operative action for 
public health is the purpose of the 
Missouri Valley Public Health Associa- 
tion organized last spring in St. Joseph 
and god-fathered by the Commerce Club 
of that city. The association’s first 
meeting held in Kansas City at the end 
of September showed a widespread in- 
terest among laymen in the _ public 
health movement; offered some impor- 
tant discussions of problems faced by 
the states of the Missouri valley and 
launched a program of vigorous activ- 
ity for the year. 

The practical relation between busi- 
ness and public health was discussed by 
D. O. Decker, civic commissioner of St. 
Joseph. To obtain the co-operation of 
business men Mr. Decker said that 
health programs should be on the basis 
of spending available moneys in such a 
way as to produce most definite and per- 
manent results. Not abstract scientific 
theories but the practical application of 
the best theories he advocated as a 
policy of health activity. 


The relation of alcoholism to public 
health, a discussion too often omitted 
from public conferences because of its 
supposed encroachment upon the fields 
of politics and of morals, was frankly 
considered at this meeting. Mrs. B. B. 
Winter of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of St. Joseph, and Dr. G. W. Rob- 
inson of Punton Sanatorium, Kansas 
City, read convincing papers on the 
subject. 

Other topics presented were ‘child 
hygiene, housing problems, disposal of 
town and city waste, the importance of 
public health nursing and hospital efh- 
ciency. 

Mrs. G. H. Hoxie told the story of 
the three years’ fight for pure milk in 
Kansas City made by the Citizens’ Milk 
Commission before they succeeded in 
passing what is considered one of the 
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best milk ordinances in the country. 

In close co-operation with this asso- 
ciation are leaders of various labor ar- 
ganizations as well as physicians and 
teachers. Dr. A. W. Freeman of . the 
United States Public Health Service 
explained from his personal experiences 
in such work, how the Public Health 
Service was solving problems of rural 
sanitation in the Middle West. 


HE American Social Hygiene As- 

sociation signalized its first mid- 
west conference in Chicago in a rati- 
fication dinner to President Abraham W. 
Harris of Northwestern University who 
succeeds Charles W. Eliot in its presi- 
dency. In responding to an announce- 
ment of his election by Jane Addams, 
Dr. Harris frankly admitted that when 
appointed to the Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion he seriously doubted the practic- 
ability of such direct efforts for social 
hygiene, but that the growth of the 
movement had practically settled all 
doubt of its success, and that its results, 
though slow in coming; certified it to 
be one of the most progressive and tri- 
umphant struggles of our day. 

That the real strength of the move- 
ment lies in the co-operative spirit and 
action of its great educational, social 
and religious constituencies, which strike 
at the root of the evil, was attested both 
by Walter Clarke, field secretary of the 
Central States Division, and Dr. William 
I. Snow, general secretary. 

The necessity and efficacy of educa- 
tional effort were set forth not only in 
the paper by Dr. T. L. Harrington, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee Society for the 
Suppression of Commercialized Vice, 
but in an informal conference to which 
teachers, headed by Ella Flagg Young, 
physicians, clergymen and social work- 
ers contributed. While caution and the 
best ability were insisted upon, the need 
of teaching sex hygiene both to school 
children of the higher grades and their 
parents was asserted without dissent. 

Dr. Victor C. Vaughan gave encour- 
aging evidence of the efficacy of straight- 
forward talks to university students. E. 
C. Hopwood, managing editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, advocated frank 
and decent publication of news matter, 
editorial discussion and support of re- 
form movements, and throwing open the 
newspapers to signed articles by com- 
petent writers. 

Public health aspects were presented 
by Dr. R. H. Stevens, of the Michigan 
Social Hygiene Society, and Dr. W. A. 
Evans, formerly health commissioner of 
Chicago. Boards of Health were shown 
to have power to be of great help with- 
out waiting for additional laws or ordin- 
ances authorizing them to render this 
service. Both in Chicago and New York 
the report of many thousands of cases 
of venereal disease had been secured 
without much trouble. 

Perhaps the utterance making the 
deepest impression at the conference was 
that of Dr. William Allen Pussey, pro- 
fessor of dermatology..in the University 
of Illinois, on the practical importance 
of two discoveries whereby the con- 
tagious period of syphilis can be re- 
duced to a few weeks by salvarsan and 
mercury therapy in over 90 per cent of 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, ‘ours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line, 


“Want” advertisements under the various head- 
ings “Situations Wanted,”’ ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man with practical experience, 
would like position in boys’ reform school. 
Small salary to start. Best of references. 
A. D. W., 302 Willow St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—An incorporated Hospital 
Association, established 25 years in a New 
England community (30,000 population), 
desires to obtain the services of a high- 
class executive, to transact all the business 
between this hospital and the community, 
and specifically to cause said community to 
support adequately said hospital. Liberal 
compensation to capable, efficient party. 
State age, experience and salary desired. 
Address, 2216 SuRvVEY. 


WANTED—Trained nurse to organize 
and direct attendance department in public 
schools. Town of thirty thousand. Address 
2219, SURVEY. 


WHEN IN DOUBT BUY 
A BOOK 


AINID > BiULYs spe SEsRiO 1M 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


“‘Fiye-Cent Meals,” 10c; “Food 


BULLETINS: Values,"’ 10c; “* Free-Hand Cook- 


ing,’ 10c; ‘The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
iances,” I5c: *‘ The Profession of Home-Making, 
ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago 


“THE LOGICAL 


BASIS OF PEACE” 


and other Unitarian publications sent free. Address First 
Cuurcn, Cor. Marlboro and Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


the cases that are very promptly treat- 
ed, and whereby infection may be pre- 
vented through the means of personal 


‘prophylaxis discovered by Metchnikoff. 


Neither of these measures was thought 
by the author to be open to the moral 
objections usually urged against the 
means taken in attempting to control this 
disease. 

Raymond B. Fosdick of New York, 
author of European Police Systems, ar- 
gued that the problem of prostitution is 
only in part a police problem and that 
it is inextricably involved with personal 
factors, ignorance, mental defect, al- 
coholism, industrial conditions, and with 
the whole order of our work and life. 


METHODS and programs were the 

themes uppermost in the minds of 
the 1,500 workers who attended the four 
sectional tuberculosis conferences held 
during October and November under the 
auspices of the National Anti-Tuber- 
culosis Association. The Mississippi 
Valley Conference met at Indianapolis, 
the Southern at Columbia, S. C., the 
New England at Springfield, and the 
North Atlantic at Albany, jointly with 
the New York State Conference. 

The primary objects of all were, first 
of all to bring together the active work- 
ers in various sections of the country 
who are interested in the tuberculosis 
problem—secretaries, visiting nurses, 
physicians, health officers and others— 
and second, to discuss the technique of 
carrying on the campaign. The national 
movement against tuberculosis has de- 
veloped so rapidly that sufficient atten- 
tion has not been given to standardiza- 
tion of methods and the national asso- 
ciation feels that these gatherings will 
have a vital influence in bringing about 
such standardization, 

The New England and southern con- 
ferences each had a section on methods 
of anti-tuberculosis work, discussing edu- 
cational, nursing, dispensary and institu- 
tional measures. They also discussed 
programs. Particular attention was 
given to problems of the small town and 
the country community. If there was 
one point of interest which seemed to be 
uppermost in the minds of those who at- 
tended, it was how to finance the small 
community, how to approach its prob- 
lems, and what sort of program should 
be developed. Country schools, granges, 
farmers’ institutes and many other rural 
agencies were invoked as possible co- 
operating organizations. The problem 
of housing in rural districts was also 
particularly stressed. 

Another point of emphasis in each of 


HOW TO STEADY YOUR NERVES 


Self-control—poise—the balance which enable you to meet and handle any situation 


is the most valuable asset you can have. 


And—no man living is better able than Dr. 
John Harvey Kellogg to tell you how to care for and control your nerves. 
Dr. Kellogg has made a scientific study of the basic causes of nervousness. 


For years 
Tle has, 


for nearly forty years, been Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, affording 
him opportunity to observe, treat aud prescribe for thotsands of cases of nervousness. 


Thus, he speaks from experience—deals with facts. 


In his latest book, ‘*Neuras- 


thenia,” Dr. Kellogg tells you that nervousness is ‘ta sympton—wof a disease.” He 
also tells you how to get at the cause of nervousness so as to regain, and retain, nerve 
balance and control Over 300 pages, with many illustrations, diet tables and instruc- 


tions as to exercise, rest and sleep. 
today. You take no risk. 
prompt refund. 


Price in Library Cloth binding, only $2. 
If not entirely satisfied, return the book at once for 
Send order and remittance to— 


Order 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 2611 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Survey, November 20, 19 


the four conferences was the necessi 
of enlisting the general medical pra 
titioner in the movement. Emphas 
was laid upon the necessity for ear 
diagnosis and clinics were held wit 
demonstrations by experts for the ben 
fit of practitioners. 

Another feature of two of the confe 
ences, the New England and North A 
lantic, was the discussion of tuber 
losis as an industrial problem. Medic 
examination of employes, insuran 
against tuberculosis, employes’ relie 
and aid associations, and the occupatio 
al incidence of tuberculosis, were amon 
the topics. 

The Southern Conference had a ses 
sion devoted to the tuberculous Neer 
with discussion of racial and hereditar 
factors as well as such environmenta 
factors as housing and work. condition 
This session, held in one of the leadin 
colored churches of Columbia, broughi 
out a large attendance and has provoke 
a widespread interest. _ 

The problems of childhood as they re 
late to tuberculosis were stressed par. 
ticularly in the North Atlantic and Mi 
sissippi Valley Conferences, although 
they were discussed at the others as 
well. Two sessions on open air schools 
were held at the North:Atlantic Confer- 
ence and the discussion of tuberculosis 
in childhood at the Mississippi Valley 
Conference developed a special program 
of physical welfare. 

The value of the visiting nurse as a 
preventive agency was emphasized at al 
most every session of all the confer. 
ence. The general concensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the nurse is the one 
single most important agency at the pres- 
ent time working in the anti-tuberculosis 
movement. 

That our present lack of knowledge 
with reference to the etiological factors 
in the tuberculosis problem, both patho- 
logical and medical, is responsible to a 
large extent for the somewhat un-co- 
ordinated efforts directed against this 
disease, seemed to be the general opin- 
ion of all the conferences. This found 
formal expression in a resolution adopt- 
ed at each of the conferences in turn 
calling upon the President and Congress 
to appoint a federal commission of ex-— 
perts, both medical and lay, with suffi- 
cient funds to go thoroughly into the 
question of the social and pathological 
causes of tuberculosis and to report up- 
on their findings. The idea of those who 
introduced the resolutions seemed to be 
that such a commission should have © 
power and financial backing equal to 
those of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, and that it should be given suffi- 
cient time to go thoroughly into all the 
problems involved. 

Aside from this, the only action taken 
by all of the conferences was a resolu- 
tion expressing appreciation of the 
United States Public Health Service for 
its special investigations into tubercu- 
losis, and urging that these investiga- 
tions be continued. 

Each conference has appointed a con- 
tinuation committee which will arrange 
the meetings for next year and will act 
as a group to whom appeal for legis- 
lative and general community support 
can be made as necessity arises during 
the year to conié. 
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VETERAN campaigner against 

cholera, typhoid and yellow fever 

a pioneer in the movement for bet- 
i housing, General George Miller 
Sernberg died in Washington, Novem- 
r 3. His service began with his en- 
litment as surgeon in the federal forces 
1861. He became executive officer of 
United States General Hospital at 
Brtsmouth Grove, R. I., was with Gen- 
11 Banks’ expedition to the Gulf of 
exico and, at the close of war, was 
§rving as officer in charge of the United 
Sates General Hospital at Cleveland. 
From 1868 to 1870 he took part in 
rious Indian campaigns. Detailed at 
ort Columbus, in New York Harbor, he 
hd a large share in the efforts to con- 
ol the yellow fever epidemic of 1871, 
id in Florida in 1873 and 1875 he saw 
ity against the same disease. 
During the Spanish war, General 
jternberg established general hospitals 
a number of points throughout the 
puntry. Upon his recommendations 
vo hospital ships were purchased and 
quipped and all surgeons of volunteer 
‘oops were appointed. He also organ- 
ced the female nurse corps, the corps of 
ental surgeons, the typhoid fever board 
D prevent that disease in camps and in 
900 the yellow fever commission. 
Distinguished as were General Stern- 
erg’s services in safeguarding the 
ealth of the army and the nation, so- 
ial workers of today knew him particu- 
arly as a housing reformer. In 1897 
ie was one of the group which organized 
he Washington Sanitary Improvement 
company. Of its companion enterprise, 
he Washington Sanitary Housing Com- 
any, he was president from its organi- 
ation in 1904. These companies proved 
uccessful, paying their limited dividends 
egularly, and secured much capital for 
he construction of improved dwellings 
or rental at low rates. General Stern- 
erg served as president of the Homes 
Sommission appointed by President 
foosevelt;- and as chairman of two of 
he commission’s important committees. 


MELIA SEARS has resigned as di- 
rector of the Cook County Bureau 

{ Public Welfare at Chicago in order 
o become superintendent of the Juvenile 
-rotective Association. Her letter re- 
igning the position, which she has filled 
vith ability and success, was accom- 
anied by a statement to the president 
f£ the county board suggesting import- 
nt changes in its welfare work, which 
er efforts suggested and made possible. 
In this statement she favors the pro- 
osal to group under one social service 
ureau, to be connected with the county 
gent’s office, the other six agencies 
itherto independently maintained by the 
ounty commissioners. They include the 
ocial service of the county court, of the 
sychopathic hospital, of the states at- 
orney’s office, of the statistical registry 


Personals | 
Ee en 


of marriages and divorces, and of the 
county’ oversight of the feebleminded 
and their commitment to the state school 
and colony. All the chiefs of these six 
agencies and their fourteen assistants 
and four clerks who are not now under 
civil service are recommended to be 
placed in the classified lists, special ex- 
amination to be set for the head of the 
bureau, whose function shall be to su- 
pervise all these agencies. Miss Sears 
regards this plan as the culmination of 
the County Bureau of Public Welfare, 
to whose work she has given initiative 
as its first director. 

To the effective work of the Juvenile 
Protective Association, which has gained 
prestige and wide influence under the 
presidency of Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, 
Miss Sears brings rare social intelli- 
gence, disciplined by varied experience 
in the United Charities and the county 
service, combined with executive capa- 
city. She will have eighteen assistants 
to direct, the investigational work to su- 
pervise, and the court cases to work up 
with the attorney for the association. 


EW national emphasis was given to 
the social center movement when 


‘the federal Bureau of Education drafted 


from Wisconsin the man whose work in 
this field in Rochester for three years 
and at the University of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the last five vears, has attracted 
country-wide attention. Community or- 
ganization is the designated work which 
Edward J. Ward will undertake as a 
member of the staff of the Bureau of 
Education, beginning January 1. 

The high tide of the movement in 
Wisconsin, was shown at a community 
center conference which on November 5 
crowded the 10,000 seats of the Mil- 
waukee auditorium. The meeting was 
a feature of the convention of the State 
Teachers’ Association. It was reported 
that 20,000 community meetings were 
held in Wisconsin’s school houses last 
year, and the association has incorpor- 
ated the community center in its own 
program. 

But still more important, in Mr. 
Ward’s view of the progress which Wis- 
consin is making, is the fact that in two 
Wisconsin towns, DeSoto and Barne- 
veld, the law which requires that the 
school board provide free of charge 
“light, heat, janitor service, and make 
such other provisions as may be neces- 
sary” for the forum use of the school 
house, was interpreted as requiring the 
authorization and remuneration of the 
school principal for his work as com- 
munity secretary. 

It is pointed out that this interpreta- 
tion of the present law, which has been 
taken as a model in several other states, 
makes unnecessary the community secre- 
tary legislation which, in spite of state- 
wide endorsement, was defeated by the 
last Wisconsin Legislature. 
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The Three 
Main Requisites 


of a projection lantern for Club and Lecture 
use are given their best expression in the 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


These are sharp, clear images, simplicity 
of operation and versatility in use. The 
admitted superiority of the Balopticon in 
these three respects—together with its 
general high quality of construction ard 
equipment and its moderate price make 
it ideal for Club and Lecture use, 


The MODEL C BALOPTICON (illustrated) 
has the new automatic 400-Watt, gas- 
filled Mazda lamp, giving images from 
slides with wonderfully brilliant illumi- 


nation Price, $38—$52:5° 
The NEW COMBINED MODEL projects 


either lantern slides or opaque objects, 
such as photos, post cards, maps, etc., 
with instant interchange. Has 1000-Watt, 
gas-filled Mazda lamp, equalling the 
illumination of 35-ampere arc lamp on 
alternating current, yet consuming only 
g amperes and being entirely automatic 


Price, Complete, $120 
Other models from $20. up. 


Write for our interesting booklets 
and circulars describing all mo- 
dels and giving hints on projection 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Leading American makers of Photographic 
Lenses, Microscopes, Stereo Prism Binoc- 
ulars, and other high-grade optical products. 


DO YOUR EARLY 


(hristmas Shopping 


THROUGH 
Survey Associates 


So many readers find THm SURVEY an 
acceptable gift that we offer each year 
special rates for a new subscription to 
be presented to a friend in combination 
with popular books and books on social 
and civie subjects. 


The book may be sent to yourself or 


to any address. It can be forwarded 
so that it will be delivered whenever 
you wish. 


These special clubbing offers will be 
mailed to all subscribers of Tow SuRVEY 
December 1. They will solve gift prob- 
lems and are bargains worth waiting for. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONE EREN CES 


Items forthe next Calendar should reach 
[HE Survey before December 8. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


CONFERENCES 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, lowa State Con- 

ference of. Waterloo, lowa, November 21- 

23. oec’y, 2.1 S, Peirce lowa City: 
“HARITIES AND CorrEcTION, West Virginia 
State Conference of. Wheeling, W. Va. 
November 22-24. Further information may 
be secured by addressing A. E. Sinks, 
Wheeling, W. Virginia. 

Civic Assoctation, American. Washington, 
D. C., December 28-31. Sec’y, Richard B. 
Watrous, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 
BE Es 

DrseAsE PREVENTION Day, Woman’s Club, 
Pekin, Ill, November 26. 

Economic Association, American, Wash- 
ington, D.C. December 27-31. Sec’y, A. A. 
Young, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lazor LrcirsLation, American Association 
for. Washington, D. C., December 28-29. 
Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 East 23d 
Street, New York city. 

MARKETING AND FARM Crepits, National 
Conference on. Chicago, Ill., November 
29-December 2. Sec’y, Charles W. Hol- 
man, 230 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

PoxiticAL ScrENcCE Association, American. 
Washington, D. C., December 28-31. Sec’y, 
Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. Columbus, O., December 
27-January 1. Sec’y, Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

ScrentiFIC Concress, Second Pan Ameri- 
can. Washington, D. C.; December 27- 
January 8. Sec’y Gen., John Barrett, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

SocrotocicaL Society, American. Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 28-31. Sec’y, Scott 
E. W. Bedford, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


CHAMBER OF CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. Washington, D. C., February 8-10, 
1916. Gen. Sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, 
Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Indianapolis, Ind. May 10- 
17, 1916. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Ply- 
mouth Court, Chicago, IL 

InpustTRIAL Epucation, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 20-22, 1916. Sec’y, Alvin E. 
Dodd, 140 West 42nd Street, New York. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of (N. E. 
A.). Detroit, Mich., February 21-26, 1916. 
Sec’y, E. C. Warriner, Supérintendent of 
Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 

Tueercutosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
Di G2 May. 1-125) 1916) Assit Sec'y:; 
Philip P.. Jacobs, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York. 

StaTE AND LocAL 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTIONS, Tennessee 
State Conference of. Chattanooga, Tenn., 
March, 1916. Sec’y, J. P. Kranz, Asso- 
ciated Charities, Memphis, Tenn. 

Municipatities, New Jersey State League 
of. Trenton, N. J., January 19, 1916. 
Sec’y, C. J. Swartz, City Hall, Trenton, 
N. J. 
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INFORMATION 


The following na‘ional bodies will g!adly and freely supply inrormation and advise reading on the subjee 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each org 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence isinvited. Alway 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


Moral Vrophylaxis, 105 West 40th St, 

New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 
President. Six educational pamphlets. 10¢ 
each. Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
cation, $1.00 per year, Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00, Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


Ss. HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prévention. 
Publications free on request, Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Vres., Dr. Henry M, 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. * 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. BE. F, Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., 203 EE. 27th St, New 
York. To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 East 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Secy. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members. 


ACE BETTERMENT~— National Confer- 
ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 


Interesting exbibit at Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. Official Proceedings first conference, 


650 pages, now ready, $2.00. 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Address Secve- 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Vres., Wm. C. » Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
Founded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease. Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Mzgineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS -Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use. Apply to Su- 
pelintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C, 


SOCIAL HYGIENE-—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote:sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine “Social 
Hygiene,” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5 ; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres,, 
Charles W. Eliot; Gen. Sec’y, William I, Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B.: Reynolds, 


The Survey, November 20, 19 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the deman 
N for concise information concerning th 
condition and progress of the Negt 
Nace. Extended bibliographies. [Tull inde 
Price 25c. By mail 35c. Negro Year Bod 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Yea 
Book, ‘Tuskegee Institute will furnish othe 
data on the condition and progress of the 
gro race. 


UTE, IJAMPTON, VA 

“Gre 
Neithe 
Supporter 


AMPTON INSTI 
——Trains Negro and Indian youth, 
educational experiment station.” 

a state nor a government school. 
by voluntary contributions. If. BL. I rissell 
Principal: I. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. @ 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad 
justment, Hampton aims and methods, Southe 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 

7O Fifth Avenue, New York. Publishe 

The Crisis, a monthiy magazine. Fifty branche} 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan 
tern slides, press material, ete. President 
Moorfield Storey; Chairman of the Board o 
Directors, J. EK. Spingarn; Vice President an 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard; Directol 
of Publications and Research, W. BE. B. DuBois 
‘Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney. 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — Nationa 
Committee for. Objects: To act as Bu 

é of Information for’ Associations 
ons and individuals working to con 
on; to publish literature of movement 
to furnish exhibits, lantern slides, lectures 
Printed matter: samples free; quantities at 
cost. Invites membership. Field, United States; 
Includes N. Y. State Com. Ed. M. Van Cleve 
Mer. Director: Carolyn C. Van Blarcom, See, ; 
Gordon l. Berry, Field Sec.; Address, 130 @. 
D20T SteN. we woLuye 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
Objects: ‘the encouragement of economi¢ 
Tesearch,” ‘the issue of publications on 
economic subjects,’ “the encouragement of per 
fect freedom of economic discussion.” The mem 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Eeonomic Review. Pro 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A book by Charles McCarthy, Morris 
Llewelyn Cooke, Mayor Mitchel, S. 8S. 
McClure, Edward A. Ross, John Dewey and 
others. Pp. 289. Price one dollar postpaid. ~ 
Ask for list of other publications on this sub-~ 
ject, or any other questions on training for 
public service, university extension and field ~ 
training, Address Society for the Promotion 
of Training for Public Service, Box 880, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Uiene by AND PUBLIC SERVICE— 


Immigration 


CONAMERIC, FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 


AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau — 

of consultation on transportation, ©n- 
ployment, standard of living, savings and it- — 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and publie charges. Frank Trumbull, Ch. : Telix 
M. Warburg and Frances A. Kellor, V.-Ch. 3. 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature, 95 Madison Ave, N. Y. City, 


Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 Kk. 
Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 


bership. -# 


[Womens GIRLS—Council of Jewish | 


pi tit 


Civic’ Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Blidg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Vres.; 
Clinton hKogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, tinances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
‘Publishes National Municipal Review. 


$6 ORRECTIONAL SYSTEM OF SPRING- 

FIELD, ILL.”?— by Zenas L. Potter. 

Deals. with county and city correc- 
tional agencies and the relation of both to the 
correctional system of the state; will interest 
judges, police probation officers, those in 
charge of correctional systems, lawyers, social 
workers and the general public. 185 pp. 382 
illus. 25 cents. Department of Surveys and 
Ixhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 150 EK, 22nd 
Sty Van, Ys 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—tbe Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave., N.. Ys City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Vres.; Richard 8S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 


Publish Beard’s 
Bailot Churters. 


Vampblets free. 
Short 


these subjects. 
Loose-Leuf Digest of 


LCOHOL QUESTION —tThe Scientific Tem- 
perance lederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ture on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches ; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Lxhibits. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 

The Ivederal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Vaper .80; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. Tor literature and service ad 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 ik. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Mpiscopal Church, 

For literature and other information address 
the Ilvield Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 IFourth Avenue, New York 
(Cot 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 

American Unitarian Association through its 

Department of Social and Publie Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free, Lecture Bureau. 


Sucial Service Committees. Elmer_S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Uepartment, 25 Beacon St., 
lSoston. 

Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement ; 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 
of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
published on this question, anywhere in the 
world; in English and various other languages. 
iia SS Ca) ee a ORY ae ERAS ee A a ee 


Work With Boys 


oYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 


sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
ship. Club free; individual $1.00. Wm. 
Stevenson, President: C. Atkinson, Execu- 


liye Secretary. 
Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice. guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. ; 
For literature address Orin C, Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 

parative study and concerted action in city, 
state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 206 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


SP eetitements. Develops br Federation of 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

5 WM. Lovejoy, Sec'y. 25 State Branches. 

Where does your state stand? How can you 

help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership: fee nominal. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. ‘Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 30 Last 
42nd St., New York, Charles I’. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Vlans, Publicity, Ex- 
plainers, Program, Lesults, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction.  PExhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Tour million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Iurnishes Bulletins, Wxhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 


ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 
HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 


Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Kast 

22d St., New York. Vrinted matter and 
eounsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION--. 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 


Recreation, Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 


St., New York City. 


LAY GROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —Ilas _ayailable 
lantern slides, photographs, cuts and 


more than one hundred different publications 
on the need for playgrounds and playground 


and neighborhood play center activities, indoor 
and outdoor. Also publishes monthly The Play- 
ground, devoted exclusively to recreation prob- 
lems. $2 a year. Address Howard 8. Braucher, 
Secretary, One Madison Ave., New York. 


LAY AND RECREATION IN A TOWN 


OF 6000-(A recreation survey of Ipwich, 
Mass.) How Young Ipwich Plays, The 
Responsibility of the Schools Extending 
the Physical training Course, Commun- 
ity Centers, Commercial Amusements, Ameri- 
canization of the Immigrant through Recrea- 


tion, A Recreation Program for the Future. 
Price 25 cents. Dept. of Recreation, Russell 
Sage IFcundation 130 Hast 22nd St., New 
York City. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 B. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study. relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis IU. 

favisk, L.L.D., President, W.'T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work, Bulletins and mise. publi- 
eations. Conducts information bureau. _ Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $2.50; (beginning 
Jan, 1, 1916, $3.00). 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso. 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. McLean, gen'l sec'y., 130 East 
29d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
2. York, Mis. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membershp tee $2.00 in- 
cludes. current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, sweat 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
‘Trade Union League stands for self gov- 

_ ermment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 


tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working Women's monthly maga- 


zine, 10¢c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss S. M. Franklin, Editor. 116 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GiRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
‘ New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ilam- 
ilton, _ Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—The 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-—National Board, Y., W. 

C. A,, 600. Lexington Ave.. NX. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The association Monthly. l’res., 
Mrs. Robert [E. Speer. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, vee literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 

ICS —American Home Economies Asso- 

ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Nconomics, 

500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 

Suess 1916. Address Station N, Baltimore, 
Ma. 


Industry 


OMMITTEE ON WOMEN’S WORK. OF 
THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 

130 East 22d Street, New York City.—In- 

vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 

men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 


training, enforcement of labor laws.  Vublica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 


Working Girls in Evening 
Tactory Investigating 
State: 


Schools. By _ the 
Commission, New 
Wages in the Millinery Trade. 

il 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information. investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
Guarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 


N, ¥. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 
RISONS —-National Committee ._of Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 319 University Hah, 
Columbia University, .New York City, 


Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, Adolph Lew- 
isohn, Chairman, Executive Committee; R. 
Montgomery Schell, See.-Treas. Prison condi- 
tions throughout the country examined with 
recommendations for constructive reform. 
Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
lurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chieigo. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION IT IBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 

to residents of New York City. 3,000 
general books on applied sociology, 15,000 vol- 
umes of reports and 3,000 clippins The last 
report of the library contains a list of printed 
bibliographies now available. Bulletin No. 9 
lists the pamphlet publications of the depart- 
ments of Russell Sage Foundation. 3oth sent 
upon request. Address: Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 KE. 

29nd Sts, N. Y. “Arthur It. Tam. ; 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Romtemeata LOANS—National  T[ederatipn 


Have You Read the REPORT for YEAR THREE of SURVEY ASSO- 
CIATES as an adventure in co-operative journalism? It was distributed to every 


reader of THE SURVEY in our issue of NOVEMBER 13 


If you are a Co-operating Subscriber at $10, or a Regular Subscriber at $3 
who might become a co-operator at $10, or have friends who might become 
either one or the other, we shall be glad to mail you separate copies of the 
report, of which we have had a small extra edition bound up for enclosure 
in grey envelopes. We should thoroughly appreciate your co-operation in 
getting them into the hands of people of the sort—and that “‘sort” is spread- 
ing—who might catch something of the working scheme of Survey Associates 
—the essence of the thing which enlists contributions of money and no less 
of time and effort by writers and investigators. 


[The gist of this year’s report] 


1914-15 


A YEAR OF HARD PAN 


EDITORIAL 

Published 52 issues. 

Attempted, on contracting revenue and in curtailed space, to cover the heavy 
assignments of a year in which Congress and over 40 State legisla- 
tures were in session; unemployment was aggravating every domestic 
problem, and the press was engrossed in the European war. 

Sent a staff representative to the Woman’s Peace Conference at The Hague. 

Co-operated with a group of forward-looking state organizations in stating 
typical social issues before the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

Investigated the Colorado strike and reported 15 hearings of the United 
States Commission on Industrial Relations. 

Special numbers: 

War and Social Reconstruction; edited by Jane Addams. 

The Case for the Minimum Wage; edited by Florence Kelley. 
Special series: 

The Putvtic Charities Situation in New York. 

Censorship as a Social Problem. 

Relief Work of the Federal Government. 


MANUFACTURE 
Printed 1,040,400 copies as against 1,146,500 preceding year. 
Delivered 1,288 text pages to each subscriber—a cut of 174 under preceding 


Survey Associates, Inc. 


October Acknowledgments 


Co-operating Subscribers . 


Anon. 

Babcock, Mrs. R. H. 
Baldwin, Judge Jesse A. 
Bamberger, Louis 
Bosson, Harry P. 
Clarkson, Miss Mary E. 
Coffee, Rabbi Rudolph T. 
Coolidge, Mrs. J. Randolph 
Cope, Mrs. Edward M. 
De Leon, EB. W. 

Dobson, William 

Dows, Rev. Henry A. 
Dreier, Mrs. H. E. 
Dwight, Mrs. E. F. 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce 

Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Hard, Miss Mary L. 
Jacobs, Dr. Philip P. 
McCormick, Mrs. R. Hall 
MeMullen, J. 

Morgan, William Fellowes 
Munford, Mrs. B. B 
Pullman, Raymond W. 


year. 
Printing, binding and postal charges, $7,125.09 less than year preceding, 
due to smaller editions, smaller issues, split forms and other economies. 


COMMERCIAL RECEIPTS 

Netted $976.25 in handling books; an increase of $410.72. 

Wrote $7,031.55 in advertising; or $1,947.37 less than preceding year. 

Secured 7,191 new subscriptions at $3; or 163 less than preceding year. 

Secured 9,262 renewals at $3 rate; or 1,202 less than preceding year. 

Wrote, altogether, 16,453 regular subscriptions; or 1,365 less than preceding 
year. 

With gross subscription revenue of $39,905.17; or $4,520.65 less than pre- 
ceding year. 

Brought special groups of college subscriptions (used as supplementary texts 
in sociology, social science, economics, etc.) to a new level of 2,000. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Met shrinkage in commercial revenue of $6,128.65 over preceding year by 


ROWelLMES ED Orethwics retrenchments and lessened expense. 

Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay Cleared the year with balance on twelve months’ operation, all departments, 
*Schwarzenbach, Robert J. F. of $1,824.52. 

Sommers, Miss Clara : i 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Waldman. Morris D. 
Watson, Mrs. Katharine C, 
Wilson, Alexander M. 


FINANCE AND MEMBERSHIP 
Raised $24,281.50 (all funds) to educational work, made up non-renewals 
to the amount of $2,500 and more than duplicated last year’s con- 
tributions. 


General Fund Raised $841.00 as special fund to carry out Pennsylvania co-operation. 
MeCoumniek, slexanact tA sels #58 901 co-operating subscribers compared with 860 the year preceding (a gain 
JOU) RICE Bis i 3 IVE Vee ee een TO : 


of 41) 


1,200 contributors (to all funds) against 1,011 preceding year. 
Membership representing 47 states and 5 foreign countries. 


Industry Department 
Schwarzenbach, Robert J, F. $100 


1Paid also a co-operating subscrip- 
tion for last year. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


